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REBUILT COLT SINGLE ACTION REVOLVERS 


Top; .45 Long Colt old model frame. Center; .44 Special with matching .44 Magnum cylin- 
der. Bottom; .38 Special on old frame. All were old guns which have been restored to 
handle modern loads. Refer to the article, “Rebuilding The Colt Single Action.” 
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AS THE EDITOR SEES IT 

Jt seems from meager reports that there 
is some sentiment in some quarters that 
Precision SHOOTING should expand its 
content coverage in an effort to gain a big- 
ger circulation. The editor would be in 
full agreement to expansion ot content 
within the field of interest it is presently 
serving, but not for expansion to try to 
cover additional interest fields. ; 

It is true that the circulation of the 
magazine is small, too small, and that it is 
rather too much of a hand-to-mouth propo- 
sition to keep the magazine a “going” pro- 
ject. That, no doubt, is largely a fault of 
the editor in not making enough of the right 
kind of effort on circulation promotion. 
That is one of the editor’s too many weak 
points. The editor is fully aware that there 
is almost unlimited room for improvement 
of the magazine; the problem is, to do it. 
There are limitations that we have to work 
within. : 

As for the present interest coverage 
versus expansion to cover additional fields 
of interest, this is how the editor sees it: _ 

The organized shotgunners have their 
own organization magazines covering their 
own interest fields, both trap and skeet 
shooting. The muzzle loader enthusiasts 
have their own organization and magazine 
covering their particular interest field. The 
United States Revolver Association has its 
own small magazine serving the interests 
of its members. All of the shooting sports 
have some limited coverage in the big cir- 
culation hunting and fishing, and over-all 
coverage gun magazines. . 

Up to some 20 years ago the official 
magazine of our National Rifle Association 
was largely devoted to the interests of rifle 
and handgun shooters, with the riflemen in 
somewhat of an ascendancy. With the Na- 
tional Rifle Association’s present greatly 
expanded membership, with a _ greatly 
broadened interest base, its official magazine 
has to try to be “all things to all men.” We 
shooters need the great membership 
strength of the NRA. and we feel that the 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN is _ serving 
ALL the NRA members as well as any 
magazine can serve such a great and diver- 
sified membership. 

So far as we know, Precision SHOOT- 
ING is the only periodical with a national 
circulation which is exclusively devoted to 
the interests of sport shooters of present day 
rifles and handguns. It is also, so far as 
we know, the only periodical serving so 
largely as an open forum where readers 
may relate their experiences, pass on in- 
formation they have gained, and freely dis- 
cuss shooting problems. It has been the 
editor’s goal to make “a magazine for shoot- 
ers by shooters” a fact rather than just a 

rase. 
- It is the editor’s continuing belief and 
opinion that there is a place in the shooting 


Precision 
There is expressed evidence 
that there are others of the same opinion. 
There are no doubt many other riflemen 
and handgunners, not yet acquainted with 


world for a periodical such as 
SHOOTING. 


Precision SHOOTING, who might wel- 
come such a magazine. It shall be our con- 
tinuing endeavor to make contact with those 
people as we may be able. A bigger sub- 
scriber circulation is desirable from the 
standpoint of economic stability, and it also 
extends the sources from which reported 
experiences, information and discussion sub- 
jects may come, to make the magazine of 
even more interest and worth. 
INFRARED HEAT FOR 

OUTDOOR RANGES 


The FOSTORIA CORPORATION, 
with twenty-five years experience in design- 
ing and manufacturing infrared direct ra- 
diant heating installations for locations im- 
posible or impractical to heat by other con- 
ventional methods, is now offering a new 
line of electric ‘infrared Comfort Heaters for 
direct radiant heating of outdoor firing 
ranges. An 8 page bulletin CH-100, which 
describes this method of heating, its advan- 
tages and applications, may be obtained 
from the FOSTORIA CORPORATION, 
Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania. 

From the information in the Bulletin, 
it would seem that this method of heating 
firing points might be of special interest to 
those enthusiastic shooters and shooting ex- 
perimenters who wish to shoot over outdoor 
ranges throughout the year in the colder 
climates. It would seem, from what. in- 
formation we have, that a relatively inex- 
pensive three walled and roofed firing point 
shelter would be practical with the infrared 
heating. The open side of the shelter would 
permit a full view of the entire target area 
(a real safety feature) and might largely 
eliminate the mirage bugaboo that plagues 
shooters when firing through ports in the 
wall of an enclosed and conventionally heat- 
ed shooting house. 

The application of the infrared direct 
radiant heating to firing points of larger 
outdoor ranges would appear to make fir- 
ing points enclosed on three sides desirable 
if not absolutely necessary, and that might 
be a step in the right direction; it could be 
a desirable boost for the present trend to- 
ward more outdoor position target shooting. 
Our present requirements for only a roof 
on covered firing points are only a hang- 
over from the primitive rough-tough-and- 
nasty wide-open ranges of a by-gone day. 

Competitive target shooting is a partici- 
pator “game.” Games are presumed to be 
designed for the enjoyment of the partici- 
pators. So, why not consider making the 
environment for playing our shooting games 
more comfortable, practical and desirable? 


PHT 
HOLLOW POINT BULLETS 


The original purpose for hollow-point- 
ing bullets, both rifle and handgun, was to 
secure better and greater expansion of the 
bullet in its passage through animal tissues, 
thereby creating a greater wound area for 
a given diameter bullet than would be the 
case with a solid point bullet. 

The rate and extent of expansion of 
hollow point bullets is governed very large- 
ly by the speed at which the bullet is driv- 
en. In general, the higher the velocity at 
which a hollow point bullet is driven, the 
faster and greater its expansion will be. 
The “temper” of cast lead alloy bullets (or 
cores of jacketed bullets) also has a bearing 
on expansion rate; the harder the alloy the 
slower the expansion rate. _ 

In the days before jacketed bullets, the 
lighter weight bullets in a given caliber were 
most generally used in the hollow-point de- 


sign, since the lighter weight bullets could 
be driven at higher velocities with the pro- 
pellents then available. Even today, it is 
generally the lighter weight cast lead-alloy 
handgun bullets in hollow-point design that 
are used, due to the velocity limitations of 
most handgun cartridges. 

With the advent of jacketed bullets and 
smokeless powder, and the much higher at- 
tainable velocities, the main objective in 
making. hollow-point bullets remained at 
assuring fast bullet expansion. Light 
weight bullets, with relatively thin jacket 
walls, driven at high velocities, gave “blow- 
up” expansion on contact with animal tis- 
sue; generally quite complete break-up or 
disintegration on flat-angle contact with 
the ground, and “flat” trajectories. All 
those features of hollow-point bullet loads 
were (and are) desirable in shooting small, 
varmint type animals, but quite undesirable 
for shooting larger game animals, for which 
adequate penetration as well as expansion 
is necessary for quick killing wounds. 

Until quite recently commercial hollow- 
point jacketed bullets available have been 
in the lighter weights for any given caliber 
and intended (or commercially loaded) for 
use in shooting the small varmint-type ani- 
mals and birds. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, only a very few hollow-point bullets 
in heavier weights, intended for heavier 
game shooting, have been commercially 
made. 

With the beginning of competitively 
shooting rifles from bench rest, some fifteen 
years ago, it was soon found that the qual- 
ity of the bullet was one of the most im- 
portant factors influencing rifle accuracy. 
The shooters who started present day com- 
petitive bench rest shooting were, in the 
main, varmint shooters with a bent for ex- 
perimenting to further improve the accuracy 
and effectiveness of their rifles. The .22 
cal. center-fire, high-velocity cartridges 
were the proven best for varmint shooting 
at that time and that was the rifle caliber 
most generally used for bench rest competi- 
tion. In the beginning, most shooters used 
bullets that were commercially available at 
the time; mainly the products of the in- 
dividuals and small companies that had 
started production of customized bullets 
only shortly before. 

The ammunition-component-lean World 
War II and immediately succeeding years 
had started some do-it-yourself shooters to 
hand-making their own .22 cal. bullets, us- 
ing jackets made from fired .22 rim-fire 
cartidge cases, and recently designed bullet 
making dies and swages were already on the 
market at the start of present day bench 
rest competition, as well as commercially 
produced bullet jackets. 

Some of those earliest competitive 
bench rest shooters right away started mak- 
ing their own bullets and experimenting to 
find ways to produce bullets that would give 
them improved accuracy. As early as 1948 
a majority of the aggregate average winners 
were shooting bullets they had made them- 
selves, or that a friend had made for them. 

The do-it-yourself bullet makers soon 
found by experiment that bullets “soft- 
swaged” (so-called) with deep hollow points 
and the lead cores only barely extending 
into the point section (ogive) of the bullet, 
gave better consistent accuracy than did 
bullets formed with the lead core entirely 
to the point with an exposed lead tip (soft- 
point type). 

Two reasons are given to explain the 
reasons for the better accuracy of the “soft- 
swaged” hollow-point bullet: First, the 
pressure required to form the bullets with 
lead to the tip is great enough that it tends 
to expand the steel die, itself, a tiny bit. 
That when the forming pressure is released 
the contracting steel die tends to reduce 
the diameter of the softer bullet that tiny 
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bit. Then, when the bullet is expelled from 
the die, the springy metal jacket tends to 
spring away from the inert lead core and 
possibly loosen very slightly, the pressure 
bond between core and jacket. In “soft- 
swaging” the bullet, the pressure required 
to form only the comparatively thin copper 
jacket walls to the point shape is so much 
less that no expansion of the die itself oc- 
curs, and when the bullet is expelled from 
the die the “springy” tendency of the jacket 
wall is inward, toward the lead core, thus 
maintaining or increasing the bond between 
jacket and core. 


Second, should the die form a bullet 
with the point section not precisely concen- 
tric with the bullet body, the light hollow- 
point section would upset the balance of the 
bullet less than would the heavier, lead- 
filled point section. 


Until 1948, slugs of soft lead wire, cut 
to as nearly uniform lengths as possible, 
were placed in the bullet jackets and ex- 
panded under pressure in a “core-seating” 
die. For the most precisely uniform weight 
bullets, the bullet makers had to resort to 
weighing jacket and core together, filing or 
shaving the base of lead core until the de- 
sired exact weight was obtained. This 
greatly slowed up the bullet making. Then, 
too, there was the possibility of trapped air 
forming pits in the surface of the cores, 
next to the jacket walls, to slightly upset 
bullet balance (and the high-hopes of the 
shooter). Jonas Hallgrimsson, then a resi- 
dent of Massachusetts, found by careful 
examination that these trapped-air pits were 
pee aly present between core and jacket 
wall. 

_ In 1948, following suggestions by Hall- 
grimsson; Sam Clark of Maine, one of the 
early do-it-yourself bullet making  experi- 
menters; and others, Ray Biehler of Roch- 
ester, New York (the “B” of B&A dies, 
with Walt Astles the “A”), introduced the 
“uniform weight core forming die” and 
started beating the drum for the EU (ex- 
panding-up) principle of bullet making. 

The uniform weight core is produced 
by feeding a cut lead wire slug, slightly 
over the weight of the desired core, into a 
die. provided with “bleed-holes” through 
which the excess lead is extruded when the 
core is formed to shape under pressure. The 
die forms the core with slightly tapered 
sides, to closely fit the inside contour of the 
bullet jacket, and a slightly rounded tip on 
the smaller end. In seating the core, the 
smaller end of the core goes to the bottom 
of the jacket, the rounded tip starts expand- 
ing first when pressure is applied, expelling 
any air that is present out between the core 
and jacket walls as the core is progressive- 
ly expanded from the bottom up, which en- 
tirely eliminates any air-trapped pits be- 
tween core and jacket wall. 

Bullet jackets have a slightly smaller 
outside diameter than the bullets that will 
be made from them. (.22 cal. jackets I 
have are .2225” O. D. and .30 cal. jackets 
are 3065” O. D.) In the “expanding-up” 
system of bullet making the core-seated 
Jacket. will have been expanded to an out- 
side diameter very slightly under the diame- 
ter of the finished bullet. In the bullet 
swaging (forming) operation the jacket will 
be further expanded to the finish bullet 
diameter. Since the springy jacket mater- 
jal has been expanded outward, any spring- 
back tendency is toward the inert lead core, 
thus assuring a tight bond between core 
and jacket wall. 

While: some of the original bench rest 
shooters continued to make their own bul- 
lets, the concerns specializing in bullet mak- 
. ing on a commercial production scale were 
not asleep. Since the bench rest matches 
served as a proving ground for their .22 
caliber bullets, these people kept in close 
touch with the bench resters, improved 
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IN CALIFORNIA ... 


Tune up your deer rifle, your bench rest rifle, your target rifle and yourself 
at the 


HUTTON RIFLE RANCH ... 


Official Range of GUNS and AMMO magazine 
20 Covered Bench Rests with Spotting Scopes 
Midway between Highway 101 and 101-A, in 
Topanga Canyon, near Santa Monica, Calif. 


their bullets, and the growing number of 
bench rest shooters used them—and won 
with them. As late as 1952 the majority 
of bench rest shooters, and majority of ag- 
gregate average winners as well, were 
shooting commercially produced _ bullets. 
Sierra bullets were the leaders in popular- 
ity, with lesser numbers shooting bullets 
by Hornady, Sisk and others with success. 

About 1951 or 1952, Ray Biehler and 
Walt Astles introduced matched sets of 
core forming, core seating and swaging dies 
which turned the tide of do-it-yourself 
making of hollow-point bullets of superior 
accuracy, and have since become the stand- 
ard by which other bullet making die sets 
are judged. 

At the Johnstown, New York, Labor 
Day Shoot in 1953, 20 of the 95 shooters 
were shooting the home-made hollow-point 
bullets, and 10 of them were among the 14 
top match winners. 

All new national bench rest records 
made in 1953 and 1954 were made by shoot- 
ers using home-made hollow-point .22 cal. 
bullets. At the Johnstown, New York, 
1954 Labor Day Shoot, 67 of the 91 shoot- 
ers reporting were shooting home-made 
hollow-point bullets. At the first National 
Championship bench rest competition in 
Custer, South Dakota, later that month, 
with competitors from all sections of the 
country, 42 of the 77 competitors were 
shooting home-made hollow-point bullets. 

That trend has continued and at pres- 
ent it is extremely rare to find anything 
other than hollow-point bullets being shot 
in a bench rest match, the majority being 
home-made and in .22 caliber. Sierra Bul- 
lets went with the tide of change and 
brought out their 53 grain hollow-point 
“bench rest” bullet and Speer Products 
Company did likewise with their 52 grain 
hollow-point “bench rest”, both of which 
have given excellent accuracy, have won 
gates. No doubt the failure to win aggre- 
many bench rest matches but few aggre- 
gates is largely due to the fact that the 
more experienced bench rest competitors, 
who usually win the aggregates, have been 
making their own bullets for a number of 
years, and beginners tend to follow the 
example of the winners. 

The foregoing has been essentially an 
accuracy “case history” of .22 caliber hol- 
lew-point jacketed bullets. It would seem 
that bullets of larger calibers, made accord- 
ing to the same system, in the same gen- 
eral designs, should give as good compar- 
able accuracy results. Shooters who have 
made their own larger caliber bullets ac- 
cording to this system have found that to 
be true, with bullets giving very excellent 
accuracy to at least ordinary hunting 
ranges (300 yards or a bit more), and in 
weights heavier than are ordinarily consid- 
ered “varmint” bullets. Recent bullets of 
the same general construction from the 
commercial bullet makers have given fur- 
ther proof of the accuracy worth of this 
type of bullet. 

When the Sierra .30 caliber 110 grain 
hollow-point bullet was introduced I shot 
a sample hundred of them and considered 
them the first 100 grain .30 caliber bullet to 
give accuracy. good enough to be termed 
real varmint bullets. Subsequent shooting 


of these bullets purchased at a local store 
have not changed my opinion of them in the 
least. 

When the Hornady .25 caliber 75 grain 
hollow-point bullet was introduced I shot a 
sample hundred in a heavy barrel .257 Rob- 
erts rifle I was then using with very excel- 
lent accuracy. 

The past season I have shot some 200 
of Speer .30 caliber 130 grain hollow-point 
bullets which have given me average ac- 
curacy very nearly as good as my home- 
made .30 caliber bullets average. 

Sierra developed a .30 caliber 168 grain 
hollow-point boat-tail International bullet 
that was used by the U. S .shooters in the 
300 meter shooting at the Pan-American 
Games rifle matches in Chicago. The bul- 
let was later made available commercially 
and has established an enviable accuracy 
record. 

I won't argue the accuracy worth of 
the hollow-point bullets for long range tar- 
get shooting in suitable calibers. It may 
well be that the lighter weight and lower 
sectional density would make them too 
wind-sensitive over the 1000 yard range 
(but 1000 yard target shooting is a very 
small part of the total of all target shoot- 
ing). 

During the 1960 season I shot two 20- 
shot matches at 600 yards, using my own 
home-made .30 caliber 145 grain hollow- 
point bullets, made in Sierra 1.085 inch 
jackets, loaded in Win. 308 cases and fired 
in a Savage Model 110 featherweight sport- 
er rifle with 4X hunting scope. Too many 
shooter blunders resulted in poor scores 
but from those experiences I am quite con- 
vinced that a competent shooter, shooting 
those bullets in a target rifle with suitable 
loads, could reasonably expect to make high 
V-count possibles on the Army B target at 
600 yards, under reasonably good wind 
conditions. 

It seems safe to state that bullets made 
according to the “expanding-up” principle, 
with the lead cores extending but very little 
into the nose (ogive) section, have proven 
that hollow-point bullets may be of superior 
accuracy. 

Hollow-point bullets made in some of 
the lighter, thinner walled jackets available, 
and driven at velocities in the over 3000 IF. 
P. S. range, do give reliable “blow-up” ex- 
pansion on small varmint type animals as 
well as superior accuracy. 

Some recent experiences make me won- 
der if some of the home-made hollow-point 
bullets may give the good penetration with 
reliable expansion necessary for shooting 
such common big game as whitetail deer 
and black bear. 

In the Fall of 1959 I shot a good sized 
white-tail buck with one of my home-made 
145 grain .30 caliber hollow-point bullets, 
loaded in the .308 Win, cartridge. A well 
placed broadside chest hit at close range 
gave through-and-through penetration with 
a sizable exit wound. The trotting deer did 
not falter at the hit but went down to stay 
within 50 yards. 

In the Spring of 1960 I gave a local 
friend some of my home-made bullets to 
try in his rifles (.30 cal. 145 gr.). Recently 

(Continued on Page Nineteen) 


REBUILDING THE COLT 
SINGLE ACTION 
By Edward M. Yard 


The Colt Single Action is back, but 
there are still thousands of old ones around 
waiting to be rebuilt. Many of these need 
only a few new parts and refinishing to be- 
come just as serviceable as a new one at 
$125, if you can get delivery. Others will 
require new barrels and cylinders, and a lot 
of polishing and adjustment. Even these 
can be remade into excellent guns at little 
more than half the new price, including the 
cost of the old Single Action. If you hap- 
pen to want it in .44 Special, this is the only 
way you can get it. 

This article will describe a pretty com- 
plete job, and yet no power tools are re- 
quired, although I use and refer to a small 
4” bench grinder. All of the techniques 
and operations are simple ones. 

The first step is to examine carefully 
the prospective rebuilder. The frame must 
be sound and undamaged. If pitted, it 
must be possible to clean it up to suit with- 
out weakening it in any way. This applies 
as well to the triggerguard and backstrap, 
except that somewhat more polishing may 
be done without harm. 

The first one I rebuilt had a low num- 
ber frame (no collector’s item!) that had 
seen plenty of wear. It was worn, nicked, 
scratched, pitted here and there, minus 
front sight, ejector spring gone, and screws 
looked like boot nails. It was plenty rough 
(that’s why the price wasn’t in the collec- 
tor’s range,—and out of mine). However 
rough it looked, it was not damaged; it was 
mechanically sound. That is the test. 

Caliber does not matter, nor do a few 
missing or broken small parts. Colt’s now 
make all small parts, cylinders, 514” and 
714" barrels in .45 Long Colt, .44 Special, 
and .38 Special. If you do not like the 
original caliber, or if the barrel and cylin- 
der are in poor shape, replace them for one 
of the above excellent cartridges. You can 
save the old barrel for smooth boring, if 
shot pistols appeal to you. 

For a start the gun should be com- 
pletely disassembled, if you have not al- 
ready done this. Begin by taking out the 
cylinder. The pin may be stuck, and the 
bushing frozen in the cylinder. In this case 
someone has probably marred the pin and 
adjacent areas trying to get it out with a 
pair of pliers. Here’s how to take it out. 

Remove the grips, the backstrap, main- 
spring, triggerguard, lock parts and ham- 
mer. This will expose the rear end of the 
pin. Take out the pin locking bolt or pin 
retaining screw as the case may be (high 
or low numbered gun). Squirt all over 
with a penetrating oil, and, if in a hurry, in 
about ten minutes try tapping it out with a 
drift pin and light hammer. If this does 
not start it, soak as long as possible in the 
penetrating oil. What’s a good oil? There 
are lots on the market. On one very. stub- 
born screw I tried Coca Cola, and it work- 
ed too. 

If the cylinder bushing is frozen, find 
or grind up a pin to fit the bushing closely, 

' but clear the cylinder bore. My first one 
had to be driven all the way, and without 
this precaution would have been damaged. 
Soak in penetrating oil as long as conven- 
ient. Use wood blocks to support the 
frame and cylinder for this driving, and be 
careful how you do it. 

The gun is now apart except for the 
barrel in the frame, the ejector, and the 
gate. There is a screw running in from the 
bottom of the frame which positions a 
spring and catch that retain the gate. The 
ejector housing is held by a single screw, 
and may be pried off the stud. 

To take out the barrel, make up a pair 
of hardwood blocks to fit it. Pieces of 
oak about 1”x3”x3” are good. Clamp the 
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Two Colt S. A.’s before rebuilding. Sound guns in NRA Good condition but well worn. 
blocks together and drill a 54” hole along 


the common faces and across the grain. 
This hole will upset to a good contact on 
the Single Action barrel. After using them 
to take out the old barrel, the groove will 
fit the new barrel without marring it. 
Clamp the barrel in the blocks with a 
good 4” jaw bench vise with the gun in 
normal sight up position. Grip it rather 
tightly, and slip a 14%” square billet of 
wood or a strong hammer handle through 
the eye of the frame of the disassembled 
gun. Turn counterclockwise. Should the 


barrel slip, apply powdered rosin and tight- 
Stiff ones will take about a 
If it does not start, use 
for a day or 


en the vise. 
12” to 14” lever. 
some penetrating oil; soak 


two. 


‘Screwing a Colt S. A. frame to final 
position on barrel using a 14” long stick of 
wood to turn it. 


The next step is to order those parts 
which examination shows should be re- 
placed. In my case this included the barrel 
and cylinder, largely because I wished to 
change the caliber. I elect to keep every 
possible small part, even though on a 
profit job it would be cheaper to replace it. 

I like to start on the small parts while 
waiting for the new stuff to arrive. That 
way I am not held up at the end for a 
screw. If you wash the screws in gaso- 
line, and clamp them, head showing, in the 
vise with blocks of wood or lead, they can 
easily be trued up. If badly battered, peen 
carefully to cold forge some of the metal 
back into place. Then use small Swiss pat- 
tern files, and a smooth mill file to reshape 
the slots and bring the head as nearly to 
the original contour as you can. Use light 
pressure and a well chalked file. There is 
not much cutting to do, just a truing up 
job, and the less metal removed the better. 
A knife file is good in the slots, and a round 
edge joint will help clean up the bottoms. 
A fine rubber abrasive wheel or crocus 
cloth will give the heads a final polish. The 


whole batch of screws can be cleaned up 
in an hour. 


Usually the hand, hand spring, bolt, 
bolt and trigger spring, and trigger are all 
right if not broken. They may need a lit- 
tle cleaning and polishing. If damaged, 
they must be replaced. The point of the 
trigger will usually require some stoning 
to get the best trigger pull. It is necessary 
to check the hand to make sure that it ro- 
tates the cylinder far enough to insure the 
bolt locking every time, and to check the 
fit of the bolt in the cylinder cuts. If the 
hand spring is badly worn, replace it. It 
may be driven out sidewise, and the new 
one pressed in with the vise. Start the 
spring with a brass or wood block. 


The bolt and trigger spring is one of 
the important parts for proper functioning 
of the gun, and if worn or damaged should 
be replaced. A slight tapering of the 
spring fingers is all right, and this is often 
done intentionally. There should be no 
rust, nicks, or cracks. 

Examine the mainspring carefully. If 
it appears to be all right, it probably is. 
The best test is snapping it. The standard 
spring will give good service, but they do 
break. Some old time shooters backed off 
the screw a half to a full turn, and claimed 
that this prevented breakage. I use the 
Newman two-piece Far Country spring, or 
a single spring with a recurved tip in my 
own Single Actions. The Newman spring 
is said to be unbreakable, nor have I seen 
one fail, as I have with the regular spring. 

Note that the bolt, trigger, and ham- 
mer screws serve as pivot pins for these 
parts. They must be tight, straight, and 
unworn. The cylinder pin and bushing, if 
useable, will require only cleaning and pol- 
ishing. Their diameters cannot be changed 
at all. Whether or not the bushing fits, de- 
pends upon the cylinder it is to be used 
with, and will be explained with fitting the 
cylinder. If the pin can be polished with 
crocus cloth (perhaps after cleaning with 
some fine steel wool and gasoline), and the 
head smoothed up, it can probably be used. 
Make sure that it is not loose when put in 
the frame. A battered pin head should be 
peened lightly first, to push down the upset 
metal, and then polished on the fine rubber 
abrasive wheel. A Swiss pattern file, knife, 
triangle, or even half round will clean out 
the circumferential grooves. Even a rather 
poor looking specimen will respond to this 
treatment. When blued, its sad past can 
scarcely be detected. 

If the hammer notches are broken out, 
you will need a new one. They can be re- 
paired, but this will cost nearly as much as 
a new hammer. The old firing pin may be 
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broken, worn short, or too blunt. It is re- 
moved by driving out a small retaining rivet 
and pulling the pin. Be sure to use a drift 
pin of the right size to fit the rivet; it should 
tap out easily. Putting in the new one will 
be obvious. The full cock notch may need 
to be stoned up, both to true it, and to get 
a good trigger pull. Polish the spur if it 
needs it, but go lightly on the sides. 

The ejector tube can stand quite a bit 
of polishing without damage. I usually 
clean them up on the four inch rubber 
abrasive wheel, using light pressure and 
rapid traverse with the tube held at right 
angles to the wheel. Files and crocus cloth 
are also used in the usual fashion. The 
cloth may be wrapped around a dowel or 
pencil, and on convex round surfaces a 
shoeshine action does wonders. If the 
spring, rod, or head are damaged, replace 
them. It is hard to do much with these. 
Often the ejector rod head seems bent. 
Actually it is the rod which is bent, and any 
attempt to straighten it by bending on the 
head breaks the rod at the root of the 
threads. Sometimes the rod can_ be 
straightened with the head off. 

There is not much to do with the frame 
except to clean it up and polish it a little. 
It is either all right, or you don’t want it. 
Plastic surgery jobs are not for the inex- 
perienced. The top strap can be filed or 
polished lightly to remove nicks or very 
shallow pitting. A single small local pit, 
or a few scattered ones may be ignored; 
when the gun is refinished they will not 
show too much. The recoil bells and the 
gate will stand somewhat more cleaning up, 
but are hard shapes to work on. Polishing 
on the sides of the frame should be done 
with a flat block to back the abrasive 
cloth and thus avoid hollows or rounded 
edges. On convex surfaces use an Art- 
gum eraser behind the cloth. Do nothing 
to the inside of the frame except to clean 
it. This may be quite a job with tooth 
picks and small brushes, gasoline, rags, 
cord, or anything that will get into the 
corners and holes. Give it a real cleaning; 
it's stepping out anew. 

The triggerguard and backstrap_ will 
take a lot more polishing without damage. 
The rubber abrasive wheel can be very use- 
ful. Use light pressure, moving the piece 
smoothly in long swings. 
a hollow. Work on the flats with abrasive 
cloth wrapped on a wood block. Finish 
with a shoeshine motion for the curved 
areas. 

In polishing it is not necessary to get 
a shine, but rather to blend surface mark- 
completing the polishing, I like to brush the 
ings and achieve an even texture. After 
whole surface with a fine wire wheel. 
Minor defects are not so noticeable as when 
a mirror finish is attempted. 

Now we come to the real work; fitting 
the new barrel and cylinder. This is not 
too hard if you get in mind what you are 
trying to accomplish, do things in the right 
order, and check yourself as you go. If you 
do not have a set of feeler gauges, borrow 
them. Try the cylinder bushing in the 
cylinder. If it is an old one, be sure it is 
not too loose. 

With the bushing in the cylinder, put 
the cylinder in the frame, and slide in the 
cylinder pin. Check the end play. A very 
little is necessary to prevent binding, but 
over a few thousandths is excessive. Check 
headspace (yes, revolvers require proper 
headspacing too). Hold the cylinder rachet 
tight to the rear of the frame, and measure 
between the rear of the cylinder and the 
frame. This should be .060” minimum. 
Then check with the cylinder pushed for- 
ward. This should not exceed .065”. The 
new cylinders are usually about right as re- 
ceived, but should your measurement of 
minimum headspace be too large the face 
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Any dwell means ° 


of the rachet must be stoned down. Before 
doing this, be certain of your measurements, 
and be sure to turn it often to keep the 
face square. Use Prussian blue on the 
frame to check the fit. If the maximum 
headspace is exceeded, a new bushing will 
be required to cut down the end play. It 
is probable that a great many guns run 
over the .065” max., but it is better to stay 
pretty close to this when setting them up 
with new parts. 

New bushings ordinarily have to be 
fitted, as they are supplied too long to let 
the cylinder enter the frame. The front 
end of the bushing where it fits into the 
cylinder has a head with two shoulders. 
These control the fit in the frame, and both 
of them must be cut down, because, if the 
whole cut is taken on the forward end, the 
entire shoulder will be removed. The 
smaller bearing area wil] then wear faster. 
Most well worn guns exhibit this condition. 
Of the two, the shoulder that bears in the 
cylinder can be the thinner, as it wears the 
least. This job is most easily done in a 
lathe, but I have done several by hand. 
Either way, use a micrometer or vernier 
caliper to check your dimensions, and try 
the bushing and cylinder in the gun often 
enough to avoid cutting off too much. 
With a small, fine file work on the inside 
shoulder first, taking off a little more than 
one half of the total cut, and stone smooth. 
See description of filing barrel shoulder 
further on for details on technique. Work 
up the final fit on the front shoulder, filing 
from all directions across the work to keep 
it flat. Stone smooth to final dimension so 
that it will go in gun, but without play. 

This should give you a properly fitted 
cylinder with correct headspace, and this 
work must be completed satisfactorily be- 
fore attempting to fit the barrel, because it 
is fitted to the cylinder. I should point 
out here that new cylinders will vary slight- 
lv in length, as much as .005”. This means 
that a new cylinder cannot always be in- 
stalled in a gun without refitting the barrel 
to it. 

Try the new barrel in the frame. It 
will probably be too tight to go in all the 
way to the shoulder. Mike the threads on 
the old and the new barrel. The threads 
on the new barrels are a few thousandths 
oversize and tapered. This makes them 
start easily and come up tight. I find that 
the following procedure will quickly pro- 
duce a good fit. 

Make sure that the threads in the frame 
are really clean, then etch them with a 30% 
solution of phosphoric acid. Apply this 
with a cotton swab, and let work about five 
minutes (don’t get any on the rest of the 
gun). Phosphoric is self inhibiting, and it 
won't hurt you or the gun, but it will re- 
move blue. It serves to get out any old 
oxide or metal powder, and to clean up 
these inside threads. Rinse thoroughly and 
dry. Now, with very light pressure, just a 
touch, twirl the last few threads next to the 
shoulder on the barrel against the fine rub- 
ber abrasive wheel. This is barely to knock 
off the burr, and your micrometer caliper 
should show about .0015” gone. Tape the 
barrel so that the grinder guide will not 
mark it. 

It should now go in with finger force 
to within one turn or three quarters of 
seating. This is about right. Each turn 
moves the barrel in .050”. So, when the 
barrel is exactly one turn out, measure with 
your feeler gauge between the frame and 
the barrel shoulder. This should show a 
little less than .050”; and the difference be- 
tween your reading and this is the amount 
that must be filed off the shoulder. The 
front sight will then come exactly vertical 
with the barrel in tight, and the ejector lug 
will line up. Don’t ever be tempted to take 
this cut off -the frame. . 


With the cylinder in place, screw in 
the barrel until it just touches. With the 
feeler gauge, measure between the shoulder 
of the barrel and the frame. This dimen- 
sion plus the amount you have already de- 
termined must come off the shoulder, is the 
minimum that must be removed from the 
breech end of the barrel. The final clear- 
ance will depend upon how tight you think 
it can be without the risk of binding. Per- 
haps .002” is the minimum that it is safe 
to try. 

A lathe can be used for this fitting, but 
it is just as fast to do by hand with files, 
as it is to make the setup on most lathes. 
I use a 6” Swiss pattern tapered half round 
file on the shoulder. The teeth should be 
kept clean (by brushing) and well chalked. 
Clamp the barrel vertically in the vise. 
Use the round side of the file, swinging 
each stroke through about a 30° horizontal 
angle and with an arcuate rocking 
motion of about 60°. The file is pushed 
and swung along and around the shoulder, 
and at the same time rocked, as if scraping 
the metal out. The purpose of this is to 
get a flat and even cut. Work smoothly 
and regularly around the shoulder, trying it 
every few circuits, as you are probably only 
to take off .005” to .009”. Use Prussian 
blue to check the fit against the frame. 
This system works remarkably well, and it 
is very easy to do. I have always gotten 


a perfect fit with little work. 


Filing down the shoulder of a barrel 
using arcuate motion to keep surface flat. 


You will be taking more metal off the 
breech end of the barrel, perhaps .040” or 
so, and thus this will be more work and 
harder to keep even. Clamp the barrel as 
nearly truly vertical as you can get it. Use 
vise so that you can file from three or more 
directions at least 60° apart. Watch your 
cut, and work as evenly and smoothly as 
an 8” or 10” smooth cut mill file. Set the 
you can. Try the barrel often, using the 
feeler gauge between the shoulder and the 
frame to keep track of how much more 
metal you must remove, and how much you 
are taking off each time around. Put Prus- 
sian blue on the face of the cylinder to show 
up high spots, and use the feeler gauge to 
measure the low ones between the cylinder 
and the barrel. Try to even these up grad- 
ually, and come down to final fit square. 
Because the barrel is tapered, the usual try 
square will not help, unless you use the 
feeler gauge with it. 

I am satisfied if I can fit one up to 
between .002” and .003”, with .001” varia- 
tion as checked by the feeler. This is clos- 
er than most factory fits, and I am always 
afraid that anything tighter will tie up. 
You may bring the final fit in with a stone, 
which will give you a smoother finish, but 
take longer. 

When this fitting is completed, you 
should just be able to turn in the barrel to 
a stop with the front sight exactly vertical 
using about a 10” lever on the wood billet 
through the eye of the frame. Clamp that 
barrel tightly enough not to slip it and mar 
the excellent factory finish. With these 
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Robert Wright, member of Miami Val- 
ley Rifle Team of Englewood, Ohio, win- 
ner of 100 shot offhand rifle match. 


OHIO 100 SHOT OFFHAND MATCH 

Robert Wright, Miami Valley rifle 
team member, fired a 954 to win the 100 
shot offhand match conducted by the West- 
ern Ohio Rifle League for the second con- 
secutive year. Mr. Wright is also the 
League record holder for the four position 
course. 


Claude Arstingstall, another Miami 
Valley team member, fired runner-up score 
of 935. John Turnbull, Springfield, and 


Ivan Grilliot, _.nnie Oakley, tied for third 
place, each with a 930 score. 

High expert, Enos Macy, and high 
marksman. Frank Rodgers, each shot a 902. 
High sharpshooter, Howard Helping, scor- 
ed 891, as did Mike Costello and Robert 
Rarick who tied for second in expert class. 
Costello was high junior shooter. 

John Turnbull made the best 
target, a 99. 


METROPOLITAN RIFLE LEAGUE 

The Roosevelt Rifle Club No. 1 team 
of E. Clausen, A. Rosenblatt, Irwin Tekul- 
sky and Walter Tomsen scored 1599-122x 
to win the annual Metropolitan Rifle 
League club team match, fired over the 100 
yard indoor course in Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
January 12th. 

The Philadelphia Rifle Club of H. 
Palmer, Sr., H. Palmer, Jr., A. Cutillo and 
H. Masterson scored 1593-101 for second 
place. Madison Rifle & Pistol Club team 
of F. Triggs, R. Triggs, M. Jury and P. 
Murray took third place with a 1592-112 
score. Fifteen four man teams competed. 

In the two man team match on the 
same date, Walter Tomsen and Fred Cole 
topped the 33 team field with a 799-70x 
score. Fred and Rans Triggs scored 799- 
64; Irwin and Sam Tekulsky 799-62; while 
E. Clausen and Harry Stone rounded out 
the 799 tallies with 54 X’s. 

Rans Triggs had the only individual 
aggregate possible, 800-72x. Walter Tom- 
sen had 799-71; John Holle and Sam Tekul- 
sky each 799-61; Irwin Tekulsky and E. 
Clausen each 799-59; Lloyd Norton 799-55 
and Harry Stone 799-53. 


CALIFORNIA HIGH POWER 

Henry Wright, Fresno, won the Jan- 
uary 8th Valley Shooting League .30 cali- 
ber match with a score of 247-24V for the 
200 and 300 yard course of fire. The match 


single 


was fired .on the Fresno Rifle Club range. 
Dick Abbott, Sangre, scored 242-24; Don 
Pattee, Orosi, 242-20; Wallace Ley, Orange 
Cove, 241-21; and Wm. Clough, Porterville, 
240-21. 

Bill Reetz, Fresno, had high 200 yard 
standing scoreof 50-5V. Dick Abbott was 
high for the 200 yard rapid stage with 50-9V 
and Henry Wright was high in the 300 
yard rapid with 50-7V. Bob Perkins and 
Wm. Clough ranked one-two in the 300 
yard prone slow fire stage, each with 50-9V. 
John Weldon was high in the 300 yard sit- 
ting slow fire stage with 50-4V. 


NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA 

TARGET SHOOTING: (Excerpts froin 
letter of Lorne Humphrey, N. S. W. to 
Henry Woltman, Minnesota.) 

Reading the programme of the Nation- 
al Matches was very _ interesting—your 
NRA certainly embraces all types of shoot- 
ing. One feature that struck me was the 
high scores obtained in the High Power 
section. I could not possibly expect to get 
scores like that with the SMLE Lee En- 
field even if it were fitted with a telescope 
sight. The Lee Enfield .303 has proved a 
very efficient military rifle; it will operate 
under all conditions and is one of the fastest 
military bolt actions; however, for action 
strength and accuracy it cannot match the 
Mauser type action. 

To obtain the maximum accuracy from 
his rifle the Australian marksman must use 
all the resourcefulness and ingenuity he can 
muster. The orthodox or “conventional” 
method is to bed the barrel and pack it on 
top with some material such as cork in or- 
der to ensure a lasting and constant pres- 
sure of the barrel on the forend. Other 
methods are to float or semi-float the bar- 
rel and the latest method employed, which 
is giving good results, is to float or semi- 
float the barrel and have it held in place 
very firmly at the muzzle by means of a 
rubber grummet placed in the nose cap. I 
suppose just about every method imagin- 
able has been used at one time or another. 

Because of its slow velocity (approxi- 
mately 2200 f. p. s.) the .303 is rather sus- 
ceptible to wind changes, even at 300 yards. 
At 600 yards an 8 m. p. h. cross wind would 
require about 6 minutes alteration, amount- 
ing to say 3 feet at the target. On long 
ranges, such as Anzac, there are plenty ot 
flags to indicate the strength and direction 
oi the wind. When shooting at long ranges 
in the rain the flags become heavy with the 
rain and if the wind is not strong the flags 
will not lift. Since, however, a slight wind 
may cause an “inner” at 800 or 900 yards, 
one may have to rely on a keen observation 
of the slant of the rain. 


California high power match winners. 
Don Pattee, Dick Abbott and Wallace Ley. 


The Australian marksman makes much 
use of the mirage for judging the wind. 
This is done by setting the spotting scope 
slightly out of focus, so that the mid-range 


mirages comes clearly into focus. The 
target is slightly out of focus but clear 
enough to see the spotting disc. Mirage 
can be seen in both winter and summer at 
Anzac but the winter mirage seems untrue 
at times. Mirage is considered the best in- 
dication of changes in strength and direc- 
tion of the wind, but is useless for wind 
over 8 or 10 m. p. h. 

Barrel mirage causes much trouble on 
a still, hot day. The one-piece handguard 
seems to reduce it some. 

Artificial protection from sun and rain 
by way of covered firing points or the like 
is not permissible—only such protection as 
is provided by the hat and clothing. In 
competitoin matches, shooting will cease 
because of rain only when it is impossible 
to sight or at the discretion of the Chief 
Range Officer. It is therefore wise to have 
a complete set of wet weather gear and a 
good wide brimmed hat. The barrel and 
action may be protected with plastic sheet- 
ing or similar material, provided it is not 
used as a shade or shield for the sights. 

A wet cartrdige in the SMLE No. 1 
(Mark IIT) can be disastrous at the long 
ranges; a miss over the top of the target at 
900 yards can be expected. It is therefore 
imperative to keep the action and ammuni- 
tion dry. 

Mittens or gloves may not be used and 
the sling may not be artificially supported 
by means of a clip or button on the upper 
arm. Sling maximum width of 2 inches. 
Time limit is strictly 45 seconds per shot. 

Practically all ranges (whether it be of 
many targets or few) in Australia go back 
to 900 yards and at least to 600 yards. 

Let me give you a glimpse at the aver- 
age Australian rifleman’s equipment and 
method of shooting. 

Rifle is the SMLE No. 1 (Mark III) 
with Australian heavy barrel, blade fore- 
sight and aperture rear sight fully adjust- 
able for elevation and wind. 

Spotting scope is either the draw tele- 
scope type or the prismatic type of 20 to 25 
mag. Scopes of over 25X are not consid- 
ered desirable. 

Shooting box or bag to hold cartridges, 
cleaning oil, filters, bullet lubricant and 
other odds and ends. 

As far as clothing goes a wide brim- 
med hat (generally in need of much repair) 
is essential. Caps and the like are no good. 
‘he shooting coat is usually home-made 
from some old discarded coat or army sur- 
plus. Elbow and shoulder padding is not 


Left to right; Henry Wright, John R. Miller, 
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excessive, in fact I personally prefer no 
shoulder padding—only some material such 
as kangaroo leather which will give a solid 
non-slipping surface for the rifle butt. And 
don’t forget the raincoat (plastic) and wa- 
terproof trousers for wet weather. 


HUNTING: (Excerpts from a letter to 
the editor from Tom Wardle in Mel- 
bourne.) 


Here is a brief and not full account of 
the hunting in Australia which you may like 
to put in the mag. 


The seasons in Australia are different 
to the USA as we are in our summer (De- 
cember) and it can get up over the century 
mark in heat even here in Melbourne 
(you'll note on the map we are far down 
south) whilst in the centre and upwards, the 
temperature is 100 to 120. 


In Victoria we do not have any hunting 
seasons except for duck, snipe and quail and 
although the kangaroo is protected here it 
is hunted under license on farms where they 
are causing damage. Our state is not very 
good for hunting but the hunting improves 
as one moves up North through NSW, 
Queensland and the Territory. 
few), rabbits, hares, foxes, roos, duck, quail, 
snipe and four species of deer—red, sambur, 
hog and fallow. We only require licenses 
for ducks and there is no need for wearing 
red clothes, etc. We hunt at any time and 
by any method, the only restrictions being 
not on Sunday nor trespassing on private 
property or sanctuaries. 


As you go up north, you strike more 
game in the form of wild pigs, goats and 
roos. Then you get onto crocodiles, buf- 
faloes, wild dogs and horses, camels, etc. 
Our greatest regret here is that we do not 
have more deer, like New Zealand—deer 
were released here before NZ. 


Deer are hunted by dogs, spotlights and 
xery few are taken by stalking, and as we 
have no season, the position will become 
worse; but a few of us are trying to get 
something done about it. 


The quantities shot here will no doubt 
surprise you but please remember that they 
are vermin and the farmer on the large out- 
back stations really likes us cutting down 
his unprofitable eating herd such as roos 
and rabbits. 


My hunting figures are not very large 
compared to some in more abundant areas 
but they may serve to illustrate the picture, 
although these large figures do not repre- 
sent average tallies. 


On wild pigs, which sometimes kill 
lambs, the best shooting I’ve had is 28 in 2 
hours, stalking on foot with the help of a 
fellow shooter. A pal in Queensland shot 
105 in 4 days. ‘They pay a bounty up there 
in some districts. 


Out spotlighting in NSW, I've shot 35 
roos in 11%4 hours and a pro in the same dis- 
trict took 128 for one night. They shoot 
them for skins and recently they have shot 
them for meat for human consumption here 
and export to Germany and the USA. 
Take a tip froni me, Phil, and do what any 
hunter does; DON’T EAT ROO MEAT 
AS It IS NOT TAKEN UNDER 
CLEAN CONDITIONS NOR THERE- 
AFTER HANDLED CLEANLY TILL 
{tf GETS TO THE EXPORT HOUSE. 
The pros would not eat it so why should 
anybody else? 


Es chap 1 know was retained to shoot 
wild horses—-just destroy them—700 in all. 
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LETTERS 


ROY DUNLAP’S “ANNUAL” 
Dear Phil: 


Time for my annual letter to the editor 
about everything in general that I either 
do or don’t agree with in Precision Shoot- 
ing. This is a re-write job; I wrote it 
October 29th; never finished. 

First, I’m not with Dr. Hallberg 
(whom I know and respect) on the M1 and 
Perry business. Most of us, young or old, 
have found that the small rear aperture is 
poison at Perry. Fine on the nice bright 
relays, sudden death in a rain squall. Agreed 
on that width of front sight depends on 
eyes. The large service rear aperture may 
give you a poorly-defined picture, but it 
doesn’t seem to hurt scores, and at long 
range actually raises them for many shoot- 
ers. You have plenty of time to conscious- 
ly center up, even in rapid fire, if you notice 
rear-sight in shooting. The web sling is a 
do or don’t proposition. I love them, but, 
then, I found a couple of the older thin 
type which lock positively and adjust quick- 
ly. Most of the current heavy web ones 
are a little nervous about holding solidly. 
However, twenty-five years or so of leather 
slings previously used, with their constant 
stretching and slipping down, sort of dis- 
courage me with them too. I am surprised 
to learn about ball-powder damaged cham- 
bers in M1’s, as no National Match ammo 
has been loaded with it to my knowledge, 
and anyone practicing with old ball should 
have his head examined. Still, Western has 
been loading ball ammunition on contract 
with ball powder, and I believe a lot of Na- 
tional Guard units have been issued it. The 
1958 WCC ball is very accurate so they 
probably used it for pre-Perry practice. 

On match conditioning the M1’s; “put- 
ting it through its paces” to see what it’ 
do before thinking of match-conditioning is 
not smart—you're only wearing out the bar- 
rel uselessly. Practically any National 
Match or new Service M1 will shoot very 
well at first, then change zeros, then open 
up groups, and thoroughly confuse you. It 
may shoot lousy from first round, due sole- 
ly to bedding and poor fit of gas-cylinder. 
If you get an Ml, any type or condition, 
have it glass-bedded and match-conditioned 
by an armorer who knows how before put- 
ting a round through it. Incidentally, 
“armorer” and “gunsmith” are not the same 
necessarily—I know master armorers who 
couldn’t work in any gun shop, and top 
gunsmiths who’d have to go to school to 
do ordinary service armorer work. I do 
M1’s in fair numbers for the Signal Corps, 
some regular Air Force squads, Reserve, 
Air Guard and National Guard teams, who 
usually furnish new unfired National Match 
rifles. This gives them a full 5000 rounds 
of accuracy life (most units must turn in 
rifles for new ones after 5000 rounds, 
whether rifle is still shooting or not). I do 
quite a few jobs for civilian shooters and 
individuals in military service who own their 
own rifles, often rebarreling them and find 
that the work done is the most important 
factor—condition of rifle. to start with 
doesn’t have much to do with accuracy. 
Incidentally, a new Service rifle fixed up is 
practically always the equal of a National 
Match model. There is barrel variation in 
all types, of course, but this seems to have 
more effect on life than on accuracy. Some 
“loose” barrels shoot as good as tight ones, 
but not so long. Our rifle club was issued 
seven H & R new service M1’s last year; 
I match-conditioned them and they are per- 
forming as well as any of our personal 
match jobs, and better than most! 

Mr. Boenker’s letter in September is- 
sue made some sense, but not completely. 
The .30 Newton ain’t the same as a mag- 


num case; it is rimless, and as big around 
as the magnum belt. I like the Newton, 
even though it broke the cartilage in my 
right shoulder in 1939. What a recoil! Of 
course I was loading to velocity beyond the 
300 H&H. Vernor Gipson proved it with 
chronograph. I do not believe Winches- 
ter/Western will ever bring out a .30/338 
case now that Norma came out with the 
.308 Magnum, which is just a little differ- 
ent in dimensions. The real fly in the oint- 
ment is that the belted case, any belted 
case, is such a lousy mess, to make, to size, 
to chamber for. Factory ammunition men 
know it is almost impossible to draw a 
belted case evenly, with uniform distribu- 
tion of metal in walls near base. Putting a 
sharp-enough corner on the belt to head- 
some very precise gauges to check new 
space against has just about been given up. 
A few years ago a friend of mine made 
belted cases—in one box he found .023” 
variation in “headspace.” I make _ bull- 
guns:—-headspace gauges are damn_ near 
worthless because Remington and Western 
cases are only similar, not close. In a rifle 
chambered to take Remington you can put 
in a Western cartridge, close the bolt, shake 
the rifle and listen to the rattle. A_ rifle 
chambered for Western, with proper toler- 
ances, will seldom accept a Remington case 
at all. So I ask the customer what cases 
he wants to use and chamber accordingly. 
This belt variation is not important in 
hunting rifles, but for bullguns which are 
to be loaded to the very maximum I do 
consider it important since cases are usually 
reloaded twice or more. So, I like rimless 
cases, too. 

Bore capacity exists, but it is an in- 
tangible, dependent on combination of pow- 
der, bullet and bore involved in each case 
used. 4320 and 4676 powders peak out 
fast—you can reach maximum velocity in 
most cases before reaching maximum pres- 
sure. 4895 pressures out—you get maxi- 
mum pressure before velocity top in most 
calibers and rifles .30 caliber and smaller. 
In .30-06, 4350 with 180 grain bullet comes 
out even for most rifles—you get maximum 
velocity with maximum load, with maxi- 
mum accuracy. 

Noticed Mr. Ash’s inquiry on remain- 
ing velocity of .30-06 180 grain match load 
at 1000 yards—believe it is 1200/1300 FPS. 
300 Magnum loads chronographed at 1000 
yards ran 1400 to 1500 FPS. 


Regarding .308, now legal for NRA 
matches; can advise it will shoot. Built a 
heavy (12 lb.) M70 match rifle to test with, 
moved clip slots forward to get benefit of 
short bolt throw, ete. Shot 243 over Na- 
tional Match course, picking up sight set- 
tings as I went, with a 46 standing to start 


with. Used GI ammo; 2400 FPS stuff at 
short range, 2600 FPS at 600 yards. Both 
have built-in elevation flyers that cost a 


couple of points. Second time over course, 
using new experimental .30 target (8” 5- 
ring, 20” 4-ring), got 218 (242 on A and B 
targets) with 85 at 600, which would have 
been a 14V 98 on the B target, using Can- 
adian service stuff (147 gr. boattail bullet) 
at short range, which has too tough a prim- 
er for my M70—lost a lot of points on ele- 
vation, though this ammunition is extreme- 
ly accurate I believe. Short range groups 
were good, but not in middle! That 8 inch 
5-ring doesn’t allow wrong guesses on wind. 

Bob Stinehour’s article on mirage and 
doping brings to mind what happened here 
last spring. We had a 600 yard match at 
club, warm day, lot of mirage. One of the 
members, a geological engineer, brought out 
his transit and set it up over me, whom he 
was scoring. I’d shoot, and he'd say, 
“Well, the bull moved up about four inches 
and three to the left about then,” etc. etc! 


(Continued on Page Sixteen) 


COLT SHERIFF’S MODEL .45 
1960 NEW MODEL ARMY .44 
By Kent Bellah 

Centennial Arms, 3318 W. Devon Ave., 
Chicago 45, Ill, sell two interesting new re- 
volvers. The genuine Colt Sheriff's Model 
.45 is chambered for the best known of all 
big bore rounds, the .45 Colt, sometimes 
called .45 Long Colt. The 1960 _-ew Mod- 
el Army .44 is a beautiful replica of the 
famous 1860 Colt N. M. A. .44 percussion. 
It has select walnut stocks, varnished like 
originals, and parts interchange. Steel is 
high polished blue, with a handsome color 
case hardened frame. It’s the nicest look- 
ing, best shooting replica I’ve ever fired. 
At $89.95 I’d rather have it than a $250 
original for a shooter. 

I’ve long felt that Colt’s should revive 
some of their famous “snap & ball” guns of 
yesteryear. Centennial Arms simply beat 
Colt’s to the draw. This one is stamped to 
avoid confusion with genuine relics. The 
fabricator is a great grand son of the Han- 
quet who signed a contract in the 1850's to 
make Colt guns in Belgium under license. 
If I say they are almost genuine, collectors 
will call me a dirty name, but I'll wager 
most of them will add this piece, that is 
charming in its own right, to their collec- 
tion. I’m not a collector, but it’s nice to 
have a quality soft coal burner to put zest 
in dull days. 

Reloading is cheaper and more simple 
than for any other type of big bore. If you 
never thought of it, handloading was old hat 
long before ammunition was invented! All 
you need is a mould, and a furnace or dip 
pot. No press, no sizer, no dies, no hulls! 

Lyman’s .451 round ball mould is cor- 
rect. Atbout 800 degrees is right for pure 
lead in the SAECO furnace, which is a bit 
hotter than generally used with an alloy. 
Unalloyed lead is best. Balls drop fast and 
easy from the blocks, at the rate of up to 
300 per hour. Called a .44, the guns are ac- 
tually .45 caliber, of course. They are for 
black powder only. A novice should re- 
member that smokeless powder is generally 
black in color, but is NOT black powder! 
A grain or two of fast shotgun powder, 
such as Red Dot, or Unique, can be loaded 
next ot the cap to reduce fouling, by reduc- 
ing the charge a couple of grains. 

FFFg Black can be used. FFg Black 
is better, and the charge isn’t critical. 
Some 26 to 31 grains works well. The gat 
has B. O. if fired indoors, being the residue 
from the 1-2-7 mix of sulphur, charcoal and 
saltpeter. In the old days it blended with 
smoke from coal oil lamps in honky-tonks 
while the piano played, and dust from trail 
herds, and train smoke in cattle towns. It 
made a “pair of sixes” beat four aces in 
poker games. It won the Wild West, 
bringing law and order to an untamed land. 
Jt made America great. No other nation 
exploited it so fully. 

Black powder of superior quality made 
the name and fame of Du Pont known 
around the world. For more than a cen- 
tury the United States has led the entire 
world in the production and design of re- 
volvers, sparked by Col. Sam Colt. No 
other nation ever used them so much or so 
well for practical, legal use. The pungent 
smell of black powder is stimulating on a 
frosty morning. Blend it with the smell of 
coffee and bacon on a camp fire, and Man! 
you are livin’! 

Lacking a flask, a .44 Magnum case 
will dip a bit over 30 grains of FFg. You 
can use it as is, or trim to fit your needs. 
Better dip and weigh a few charges to see 
how your technique is working. The cor- 
rect cap is Size 12. Best deal is to work up 
the best charge for your gun, just as with 
any powder. Oversize balls cause the 
chamber mouth to shave off a ring of lead. 
If you have this trouble, camber each cham- 
ber mouth lightly with a case deburring 
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better. 


Centennial New Model Army .44 is a 
replica of 1860 Colt Army. Collectors call 
all replicas dirty words, but shooters have 
fun with good ones. (Photo by Kent Bel- 
lah) 


tool. 
ble. 


Correct size balls do not give trou- 


When my two guns arrived, a clan call 
brought D. L. Cooper and R. B. Smith to 
help with testing. If you are a novice, let 
me explain that a “clan call” in this game 
is like an S..O. S. at sea. The fact that 
fellow hull fillers respond pronto is a side 
benefit in this handloading game. Million- 
aires can’t buy the lasting friendship and 
companionship that we enjoy. 

We were surprised at how well the fas- 
cinating Centennial Army shot. The big 
balls drill great, gaping holes in tin cans, 
making them jump like they were alive. 
Groups wad up on paper. Cooper decided 
the replica would appeal to his audience at 
demonstrations. However, the round ball 
might be difficult to use in some stunts, 
such as splitting a bullet on an axe blade to 
break a target on both sides of the blade. 
Even wadcutter .38’s must hit nearly dead 
center for this stunt. 

Loading is easy. You pour charges in 
the chamber, drop a ball on the mouth, and 
seat it with the attached rammer. Cap the 
nipples and you are rodded up. Lube isn’t 
necessary, but a dab of cup grease or some 
other lube over the loaded balls reduces 
fouling. In the old “daze” when a rammer 
was broken or missing, it was possible to 
seat balls by banging the butt against a 
solid object. Not recommended, of course, 
but the trick got some old timers out of a 
jam. The old guns gave a good deal of 
trouble of various kinds. New ones are 


Colt Sheriff's Model .45 in Bellah’s 
battery is versatile with bullets or shot, and 
packs a punch for a compact gun. Cen- 
tennial Arms made history by having a 
short run of this rare model made by Colt’s. 
Not sold by Colt dealers. (Photo by Kent 
Bellah) 


Colt’s 3” Sheriff's Model takes any .45 
Colt factory or reload safe in any Colt. 
The short tube shoots much better than 
most people think. The big blaster is smail 
enough to go in your trouser pocket, giving 
it the title “The World’s Biggest Pocket 


Pistol.” It’s quite practical, lethal as it 
looks, and vicious-looking. Recoil is not 
bad at all. The punch is at least three 


times as effective as the snub-nose .38’s. 
It’s on a special Colt S. A. A. frame, 
without an ejector. You hardly need one. 
Most fired shells fall out of the chambers. 
Any sticky ones can be punched out with 
the base pin, a pencil, or even a cigarette. 
This special limited run is numbered in a 
separate series, starting with 1 SM. They 
are not sold by Colt dealers, but direct from 
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Centennial at $139.95, with genuine walnut 
stocks. There is no extra charge for con- 
secutive serial numbers on pairs. This is. 
the most rare model of genuine Colt’s, re- 
vived for this short run, using steel suitable 
for heavy smokeless loads. Original 40 
grain Black loads are OK. Modern cases 
work well with 37 grains FFg Black and 
most pills. 

More loads have been developed for 
this caliber than any other larger than .38. 
The cartridge has inherent accuracy. 
Many groups were made many years ago 
that were better than modern .38 service 
ammo. 

You can use the N. M. A. .451” round 
balls for a light gallery load. Try 3 to 3.5 
grains Bullseye. Seat balls nearly flush 
with the case mouth, and crimp the case. 
Balls weigh around 140 grains. They shoot 
a bit low, but I use the same sight picture 
as for 100 yards with full charge ammo, and 
they hit center at 15 yards. 

Forster-Appelt, best known for their 
excellent Forster Precision Case Trimmer, 
now have a complete kit for loading wax 
bullets, using primed cases without pow- 
der. They are good for training or fast 
draw work. The wax is excellent, a special 
compound, available separately. 

An excellent defense load, perhaps the 
best, is a 190 grain hollow point soft lead 


pill backed with 11.4 grains Unique. Re- 
coil is mild, bullet expansion excellent. 
Our tests were made with jacketed pills 


swaged in Bahler dies. We have not yet 
worked up loads for C-H Swag-O-Matic 
half-jacketed bullets. Bahler is the only 
supplier I know for .45 jackets. Division 
Lead Co. “Swag-O-Matic” lead wire is ex- 
cellent, in 44-45 caliber. Speer also sells 
44-45 wire. 

Shot loads are dandy for small game to 
15 yards, and for safe practice on aerial tar- 
gets in settled areas. Use 6 to 7 grains 
Bullseye. Seat a thin card wad and 4” 
felt wad with a wooden dowel, using about 


10 pounds pressure. Fill the case nearly 
full of No. 8 shot, and insert a .45 gas 
check, skirt down. Crimp heavily. You 


can buy or make a wad cutter, about .451” 


diameter. Strange as it seems, my 3” tube 
handles shot much better than my long 
barrel .45 without alteration. You never 


know what a gun will do until you try it! 
These two guns, and the new Colt No. 4 
Deringer, have a charm that recalls the 
days of yesteryear, when black powder 
smoke hung like a cloud over the | Old 
West. They are fine fun guns today. 
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LYMAN SCOPE IMPROVEMENT 


A new feature of the LYMAN “ALL- 
AMERICAN?” line of hunting scopes is the 
“Perma-Center”; a three-point middle-cell 
adjustment-suspension system that keeps 
reticule crosswires permanently centered op- 
tically, even though elevation and windage 
adjustment screws are moved to their limits. 

It is stated that the “heart” of the new 
adjustment-suspension system is “a preci- 
sion mounting against Swedish Spring-steel 
balance leaf’ to give long-time accuracy, 
ruggedness and dependability. 
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SUE OS ak wr 
HANDI-BOXES FOR THE 
HANDLOADER 


HANDI-BOXES are rugged little boxes 
cr trays molded from a strong plastic ma- 
terial in dark green color. They are 3% 
inches long, 3 inches wide and 134 inches 
deep and nest securely for storage stacking. 
The “open bin” construction permits ready 
identification of contents without disturb- 
ing the stack. They provide convenient, 
space-saving storage for the many small 
items, tools, components, etc., that the hand- 
loader and gun tinkerer accumulates and 
uses frequently. The nesting feature per- 
mits a box to be readily removed from the 
stack when its contents are wanted for use 
on the bench. 

While suggested uses are storage of 
primers, bullets, cases, dies, etc.; I person- 
ally like to store most of those items in 
closed containers for as much dust protec- 
tion as possible, especially dies and bullets, 
but I find the boxes very convenient and 
practical for holding loose bullets and prim- 
ers for handy accessibility while reloading. 
They are also mighty handy receptacles 
when sorting bullets into different lots by 
weighing. I suspect Ill find many other 
uses for the boxes. I like them. 

Since they are relatively inexpensive 
($1.00 for sets of three boxes, postpaid from 
the CONTAINER DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION, Box 119, Watertown, 
Wisconsin) it seems sensible to make use of 
them for all of “getting along” with less 
convenient, make-shift containers. 

PHT 


AVTRON BALLISTICS 
COUNTER-CHRONOGRAPH 


(The following information is supplied 
by the manufacturer; Avtron Manufactur- 
ing, Inc., 10409 Meech Avenue, Cleveland 5, 
Ohio.—Ed.) 

Avtron Manufacturing, Inc., announces 
a new ballistics counter-chronograph spec- 
jally developed for the advanced amateur, 
gun club, and professional laboratory that 
desires an extremely accurate, yet low cost 
counter-chronograph. 

Avtron is a well known producer of 
special instrumentation and test equipment 
utilized by the aircraft and missile industry, 
and the Avtron counter-chronograph utilizes 
techniques developed by Avtron engineers, 
and which in the past, have been applied to 
precise timing and counting instrumentation 
work. Inasmuch as several of the Avtron 
project engineers are avid shooters, having 
access to a big bore range and doing their 
own handloading, it was natural that their 
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skills and techniques should be applied to 
the development of a counter-chronograph. 

In the Avtron counter-chronograph, a 
crystal controlled time standard creates 
electrical pulses at a frequency of 100,000 
cycles per second. As a projectile breaks 
the “start” screen, these pulses are applied 
to the decade counters, and the pulses are 
thereby accurately displaying the time of 
“stop” screen. The decade counter display, 
on the base of the chronograph, therefore 
counts the number of pulses that elapse 
between the breaking of the two screens, 
thereby accurately displaying the time of 
flight of the projectile as it breaks the two 
screens. 


Ky referring to tables included with the 
instruction manual, the number shown on 
the counters is directly converted into foot 
per second readings of the speed of the pro- 
jectile between the two. screens. Two 
screen holders, as well as a supply of the 
expendable screens are included with each 
chronograph. 

Recognizing that many outdoor ranges 
may not necessarily have a source of 110 
volt, 60 cycle, AC available, provisions were 
built into the Avtron Model T333 Chrono- 
graph to allow operation from any standard 
12-volt automobile battery. Since the ac- 
curacy of the unit depends on the crystal 
controlled time frequency, and not on the 
frequency of the power supply, the same 
degree of accuracy is obtained on battery 
power as on standard line current. 

The expendable screens are approxi- 
mately 3 by 5 inches, and are transparent, 
in order that it is easy to see through them 
to sight on a proper backstop. In addi- 
tion, the size of the screens was chosen to 


avoid the necessity of extremely careful 
alignment. A set of cables for both screen 
connections, and power connections are fur- 
nished with each chronograph. 

Upon completion of the development 
of the chronograph, an extensive field test 


program was conducted, which included 
range testing under various conditions, 
comparison by ballistic laboratories with 


existing velocity measuring equipment, and 
environmental testing that included low 
temperature and high temperature tests. 
The result is a chronograph, sufficiently eco- 
nomical to appeal to advanced amateurs, 
and also professional laboratories, that is ex- 
tremely portable, light-weight, can be oper- 


ated by non-technical personnel, but still 
maintaining laboratory accuracy. 
The velocity range is 250 to 5,000 


Feet/Sec. Accuracy is plus or minus .05% 
(can be read to 1/100 of a_ millisecond). 
Size is 15” wide by 9” by 10” deep. Weight 
is 20 pounds. The price of the chronograph 
is $345.00. 


85 grain 6.5 mm HOLLOW POINT | 


100 grain 6.5 mm HOLLOW POINT 


NEW SIERRA 6.5 BULLETS 

SIERRA BULLETS now offer two 
new 6.5 m/m bullets. The new 100 grain 
bullet is manufactured especially for the .264 
Winchester and other high velocity cart- 
ridges (3600 fps approx.). The lighter 85 
grain bullet is designed for medium velocity 
cartridges (3000 fps approx.) such as the 
Swedish 6.5 x 55 Mauser and the Norwegian 
6.5 Krag. 


The Information Bench 


The Information Bench service is avail- 
able to all Precision SHOOTING readers. 
With your questions, send a stamped, self 
addressed return envelope for a reply. Se- 
lected questions and answers, covering as 
wide a variety of interests as possible, will 
be published in these columns. Address 
your questions to the following people. 

Rifles, all types, accessorise, handload- 
ing, components and shooting _methods:— 
R. W. Lathrop, The Information Bench, 
3207-148th Ave. S. E., Bellevue, Washington. 

Sporting handguns and loading—Kent 
Bellah, Saint Jo, Texas. 


Question: I have a nice, tight Winchester 
M92 in 32/20 that is converted to .357 Mag- 
Can I safely use 16 grains of 2400 


num. 
with 136 grain half-jacketed bullets Tm 
swaging in a C-2 Swag-O-Matic press: 


Earl’s Sport Shop, Sparta, Wis. 

Answer: I’m indeed sorry we have not had 
time to give C-H bullets a careful test in a 
Winchester M92 rifle converted to .357 
Magnum. Just as soon as time permits 
I'll have some top recommended loads that 
have proved to be safe and good in more 
than one rifle. 

T have been shooting 15 grains of 2400 
behind a 127 grain C-H semi-wadcutter bul- 
let, using CCI Small Pistol primers. This 
has shot well in the M92 rifle and Smith & 
Wesson revolver. I do not think it is a top 

(Continued on Page Sixteen) 


National Bench Rest Shooters Association, Inc. 


NBRSA OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS FOR 1961 


EASTERN REGION 
Robert W. Hart (President) 
300 West Fourth St. 
Nescopeck, Pa. 
Pau! O. Gottschall (Deputy) 
R. D. 4 
Salem, Ohio 
Brunon Boroszewski (Deputy) 
Chestnut Ridge Rd. 
Orchard Park, New York 
MID-CONTINENT REGION 
R. G. Berry (Vice President) 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY REGION 
Alfred W. Walter 
1925 Raft Dr., Hanley Hills 
St. Louis 33, Missouri 
GULF COAST REGION 
Robert W. Smith 
0806 Lake Shore Drive 
Dallas 14, Texas 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 
Walt C. Siewert 
Box 749 
Custer, South Dakota 


NORTHWEST REGION 
Dr. Rod Janson 
606 West Galer 
Seattle 99, Washington 


SOUTHWEST REGION 

John B. Sweany 

187-A Silverado Trail 

Calistoga, California 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Bernice E. McMullen 

603 West Line St. 

Minerva, Ohio 
NBRSA MEMBERSHIP DUES: 

Individual annual dues $5.00 (in- 
cludes magazine subscription for mem- 
bership term). Associate member (wife 
or husband, son or daughter under 18 
years of age, of member in good stand- 
ing—no magazine) $2.50. Life member- 
ship, $75.00. Annual club affiliation fee 
$10.00. 


EASTERN REGION 
WINTER MEETING 

Thirty-eight members attended the an- 
nual Eastern Region Winter Planning 
Meeting at Elmira, New York, January 25 
and 26. Seven clubs were represented, in- 
cluding a new club located in the Philadel- 
phia, Pa., area, which will conduct register- 
ed matches in 1961. 

A discussion was held concerning the 
best time to hold the National Varmint 
Rifle Championships and the opinion was 
that at least one month should separate the 
two National Championships. 

The National Championship Matches 
for unrestricted bench rest rifles will be 
conducted by the Pine Tree Rifle Club at 
Johnstown, New York, on August 31 and 
September Ist, 2nd and 3rd. 

Stationary backers, in addition to the 
required moving backers, will be used for 
the unrestricted rifle National Champion- 
ships at Johnstown. Members at the 
meeting approved the proposal that the ex- 
pense for installing the stationary backers 
should be borne by the Eastern Region and 
paid from the regional treasury. 

Cross-fires were discussed for consider- 
able time and a recommendation to the 
NBRSA directors was made in a motion 
that, when stationary backers are in use to 
identify cross-fires, the penalty for a cross- 
fire be reduced from disqualification to an 
increase of 50% in the measurement of the 
offender’s target in the match that the 
cross-fire occurred. The competitor whose 
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target has been fired upon will, of course, 
be relieved of the cross-fired shot. 

The problem of rapid firing and mov- 
ing backers was discussed at length. No 
solution was reached but everyone is aware 
of the problem and an answer is_ being 
sought. 

The National Varmint Rifle Champion- 
ships for 1961 will be conducted by the 
Reed’s Run Rifle Range at Augusta, Ohio 
(some 20 odd miles southeast of Canton, 
Ohio, in the northeastern part of the state), 
on July 21st, 22nd and 23rd. 

The Sporter Rifle Class was discussed 
and it was the opinion of members at this 
meeting that more experimenting and test- 
ing must be done before the NBRSA di- 
rectors should adopt official targets and set 
up national courses of fire for this class. 

Region treasurer Marion Reece present- 
ed his financial report. Auditors were ap- 
pointed to audit the books. The audit was 
made Saturday evening and the committee 
reported at the Sunday meeting that the 
books had been found as reported and cor- 
rect. A motion was made and_ carried 
that a regional treasurer be elected for a 
term of two years. Then Marion Reece 


was unanimously re-elected for the two 
year term. 
A report on the status of Precision 


Shooting magazine was made by Crawford 
Hollidge, President of Precision Shooting, 
Inc., the publishers. 

The match scheduling committee set 
up a schedule of matches in the region for 
the 1961 season and this was presented to 
the members at the Sunday morning meet- 
ing. (The firm schedule will be published 
in the March magazine.) 

The CHARLES HART MEMOR- 
IAL TROPHY was won in 1960 by the 
Inter-State Team, comprised of M. J. Tou- 
tant, captain, Earl Thompson, Omar Rine- 
hart, M. Shelt and Paul Gottschall. The 
winning aggregate score was .491. Deputy 
Director Brunon Boroszewski made the 
trophy presentation. 

(This report prepared from information 
supplied by Eastern Region Director Rob- 
ert Hart. PHT) 


1961 BENCH REST MATCHES 

GULF COAST REGION 

San Angelo, Texas: May 27 and 28; Texas 
State Bench Rest Championship (unrestrict- 
ed bench rest rifles); (Mrs.) Marie Spencer, 
Box 1248, San Angelo, Texas. 

San Angelo, Texas: August 12 and 13; Texas 
State Varmint and Sporter Rifle Bench Rest 
Championships; (Mrs.) Marie Spencer, Box 
1248, San Angelo, Texas. 

MID-CONTINENT REGION 

Wichita, Kar:sas: April 8, May 138, July 1-2, 
and Sept. 30; Wichita Bench Rest Rifle Club, 
Larry Engelbrecht, Sec’y, 122 Gow, Wichita 
3, Kansas. 

Kansas City, Kansas: June 3, Aug. 5, and 
Oct. 21; Mill Creek Rifle Club, Inc., L. F. 
Carden, Sec’y, 2211 North 44th St., Kansas 
City 4, Kansas. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma: Apr. 16, May 21, June 17, 
Juiy 15, Aug. 19, Sept. 16, and Oct. 21; Tulsa 
Bench Rest Rifle Club, Inc., E. A. Ander- 
son, See’y, 3604 So. Toledo, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


NEW RULE BOOKS 


NBRSA secretary Bernice McMullen 
has advised that new rule books will be go- 
ing to the printer very soon and that an 
announcement will be made when they are 
ready for distribution. 

She has also advised that the burglars 
who broke into the Reed’s Run Rifle Range 
club house have been apprehended and are 
bound over to the Grand Jury. 

The schedule for Eastern Region bench 
rest matches in 1961 will be published in 
the March magazine. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


As I promised in the January issue, 
this month I will discuss rules and rule 
changes. 

A letter has been received concerning 
the Heavy Varmint rule on rifle weight and 
specification. The comment in this letter 
was that if a barrel was made to the size 
specified, a certain action used, a stock to 
the limit in size, and a heavy scope, it 
would weigh over 15 pounds. When this 
rule was made it was not the intention of 
the directors that any rifle had to be made 
to the maximum dimensions specified. The 
specifications in the rule are maximum size 
and weight allowed and a rifle must be 
within these limits, but may be as much 
under the maximums as the _ individual 
shooter may desire. It is the individual 
shooter’s privilege to balance weight in the 
various parts of his gun as long as the total 
weight does not exceed the rule limits. To 
increase the weight in this class would be 
crowding the heavy rifle field. 

And now in regards to the rule changes. 
adopted at the Directors’ meeting in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, in 1960. 

Heavy Varmint Rifle specifications: 
The change on barrel size was made for the 
convenience of gunsmiths and to permit re- 
chambering of a barrel without running into 
the taper on the barrel. The permitting of 
flats or beavertails is to allow the man who 
has a store-bought rifle to add to the stock 
in order that he may be on a par with the 
custom made stock, without the added ex- 
pense of such a stock. 

The course of fire for the National 
Championship Match was changed from 100 
record shots to 200 record shots, as follows: 
First day; five 10-shot matches at 100 yards 
and an aggregate winner for the day. Sec- 
ond day; five 10-shot matches at 100 yards 
and an aggregate winner for the day. An 
aggregate for the two day’s shooting with 
the winner to be the 100 yard national 
champion. 

Third day; five 10-shot matches at 200 
yards and an aggregate winner for the day. 
Fourth day; five 10-shot matches at 200 
yards and an aggregate winner for the day. 
‘An aggregate for the two days shooting at 
200 yards to be the 200 yard national cham- 
pion. A grand aggregate for the four days. 
shooting with the winner to be declared, the 
National Bench Rest Rifle Champion. 

This program provides seven (7) places 
of recognition to be won. Under our past 
program there were only three (3) places 
to be won. Our equipment today will 
stand the extra shooting and other sports 
have a good sized program for a National 
Championship. A few illustrations: Golf 
plays 72 holes; baseball, 3 to 7 games; the 
smallbore rifle championship requires 640 
record shots, and many others could be 
mentioned. The increase in amount of 
shooting should increase the interest in our 
National Match. Last year I believe the 
average travel to attend the National Match 
would be 1000 miles each way. To travel 
2000 miles to shoot 100 shots averages 
about 20 miles driving for each shot fired. 

The National Matches in the past have 
been for either three or four days, so the 
four day program is not much of a change, 
except that all the days will be devoted to 
the championship competition instead of 
having “warm-up” matches for one or two 
days. If a shooter may be able to attend 
on only two days, he may shoot for the 100: 
yard championship on the first two days, 
or for the 200 yard championship on the 
last two days. 

I also believe that a 200 shot champion- . 
ship course will have less heart-break for 
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many shooters for the following reason: In 
a 100 shot championship or in our National 
Course of fire, if a person loses one shot 
(that can be caused by many things) or 
may have to accept a cross-fire, he is “dead” 
in the aggregate and a good many places 
down in the ranking. In a 200 shot Na- 
tional Championship, by good shooting it 
may be possbile to have one bad break and 
still end up in fair position. This should 
make the match more interesting. 

Our National Course of fire for all 
other matches has not been changed. 

I know that there is no rule that pleases 
every one, but I sincerely hope that all will 
accept these changes in good grace and give 
them a fair trial. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD: As many oi 
you active competitive shooters know, we 
have competitors who can complete their 10 
record shots in 2 minutes. This poses a 
problem with our backers for it is rarely 
that the backer will clearly show 10 shots at 
100 yards when firing is done in so rapid a 
fashion, and many times it is difficult to 
count 10 shots on a 200 yard backer. We 
can not say to a shooter, “you dare not 
shoot that fast,” nor can credit be given for 
the shooting he is doing if the proper num- 
ber of shots can not be counted on the 
backer. I saw a probable new aggregate 
record lost last season for this very reason. 
This is a bad situation. The answer does 
not appear to be an easy one. The solution 
to this problem is every shooting member's 
concern and your ideas and suggestions are 
requested. 


Until March, 
Bob (Robert W. Hart) 


ARIZONA BENCH REST MATCH 


On Sunday morning, January 8th, Mrs. 
Lathrop and I drove to Casa Grande for 
the second match of the season of the Ari- 
zona Bench Rest Ass’n. The day was 
bright and clear but a little colder than 
usual and very, very windy. In fact the 
weather bureau rated the state at 35 miles 
per hour and in some places it was much 
worse than that. The club decided to shoot 
the light rifles first, hoping for better con- 
ditions later; but they never came and the 
wind got worse as the day progressed. 

Eleven shooters took part but not all 
shot all the matches and some were dis- 
qualified by being off the regulation tar- 
get. I was fortunate enough this time to 
get my name on the new trophy for the 
13% pound class. It takes three wins of a 
trophy to be able to keep it. 

Brenner, Pat McMillan, Minucci, Ruch 
and Peters shot the standard .222 and La- 
throp, Ruth McMillan and Williams shot 
the .222 Magnum, while Wilkinson and 
Schneider shot the Wasp. 

After the match a short meeting and 
election was held. Mrs. Ruth McMillan, 
4908 East Indianola, Phoenix, Ariz., was re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, and Jack 
Williams was re-elected range officer. It 
was decided to offer a new Sako barrelled 
action as the trophy prize in the unlimited 
class. It takes three wins to own it. 

Those who ranked high in the aggre- 
gates were: For “Gravel Pit” (10%4 Lb.) 
rifles; aggregate of four 5-shot matches:— 
Pat McMillan .57” and trophy winner with 
38” group; Ruth McMillan .75; Jack Wil- 
liams..75; and Frank Minucci .77. 

For 13% lb. rifles:—L. Brenner .52” for 
five 5-shot matches; Pat McMillan .604; 
Jack Williams .606; R. W. Lathrop .676 
and trophy match winner. 

Unlimited rifles, four 10-shot match- 
esi—Ed Ruch 1.04”; Jack William 1.06”; 
preg Schneider 1.22”; and Pat McMillan 

R. W. Lathrop 
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PRECISION STAYNLESS STEEL MATCH TARGET BARRELS 


Blanks in calibers .224, 6mm and .30 caliber available. 


.22 rim fire blanks sold installed in customer’s action only. 


For prices and particulars, write: 


Hart Rifle Barrels, Inc. 


LaFayette, New York, R. D. #2 


Telephone Tully 5624 


OBSERVATIONS AND 
EXPERIENCES 


By A. H. Angerman 


ATTENDANCE AT REGISTERED 
BENCH REST MATCHES 


Many opinions have been offered on 
whether or not bench rest shooters are 
growing or declining in number. If there 
is any significant. trend one way or the 
oher, it ought to show up in the attendance 
records. I paged through all issues of Pre- 
cision Shooting starting with the January 
1955 number (1955 was for Shooters News, 
ed.) and added up the number of partici- 
pants in all shoots reported. The table be- 
low suggests that bench rest shooting is on 
somewhat of a plateau at least with respect 
to the number of shooters that actually at- 
tend competitive matches. No doubt there 
are at least as many more who “tinker” at 
it, but who have not as yet entered into ac- 
tive competition. 


1955 813 
1956 1072 
1957 1116 
1958 1060 
1959 1014 
1960 1056 


(Editor’s comment: The figures listed 
are quite evidently the total number of “en- 
tries’ in all the shoots reported, and con- 
siderably exceeds the number of individual 
shooters who participated. A quite consid- 
erable number of individuals participate in 
several shoots during a season, some as 
many as ten or a dozen, others participate 
in two or three shoots, while others may 
participate in only one shoot during a sea- 
son. A reasonable “guesstimate” would be 
that the individuals participating in regis- 
tered shoots in any of the years would not 
exceed 40% of the figures listed, and would 
be probably less than that.) 

OFFICIAL RECORDS 

How fast are we breaking bench rest 
records, and by how much? It was inter- 
esting to make a table of the official 100 
and 200 yard records existing at the end 


T. H. BOUGHTON, Gunsmith 


Rebarreling—Chambering — Restocking 
Bench Rest and Varmint Rifles built. 
Match Bullets, .22 and 6mm from B & A 
dies. Repair and accuracy work. NBRSA 
Member and Competitive Shooter. 

410 Stone Road Rochester 16, N. Y. 


CUSTOM MADE NOW $30.00 


Postpaid in U. S. A. 
2155 Demington Dr., Cleveland 6, Ohio 


EFFECT OF RIFLE CANT 
ON PRECISION 

Several years ago I shot several 5-shot 
groups at 100 yards with my .222 Rem. 
bench rifle with 2” Unertl scope (center- 
line 1.5” above centerline of bore) in nor- 
mal position. Impact was adjusted to 
exactly 12 o'clock, 3.30” high. I then 
canted (tilted) the rifle to the left by 45 de- 
grees and fired several groups. Impact 
shifted 4.20” to the left and only 1.50” high. 
Laying the rifle on its left side (90 degree 
cant) gave an impact 5.85” to the left and 
3.25” low. I repeated this by canting the 
rifle 45 and 90 degrees to the right. The 
groups came in the same relative positions 
but of course on the right rather than left 
side of the constant aiming point. I used 


GROUP AND AGGREGATE RECORDS 


5 at 10 at 5 at 10 at 5-5’s 5-5’s 5-5’s at 5-10’s 5-10’s NMC 
Year 100 100 200 200 at 100 at 200 100-200 at 100 at 200 Agg. 
1950 1057. -.3720.—S 3896 ~—.7580 — _ —_— — —_— _ 
1951 — 
1952 — .3268 — .6378 — - 
1953 — 2677 — — — -— 
1954 -- 2402 .3032 ~—-.5276 — 3124 — 3570  .4810 = .4520 
1955 — .2126 - 3430 =.4100 ~~ -.4091 
1956 1024 .1969 .2756 4016 = .2758 4399 =.3142)— 38553954 
1957 .0758 — — — 2154 3.2778 ~=—.2873~—«3105 — 3729 
1958 0630 — — —- .1973 — — — — — 
1959 — — 2383 ~—-.3830 — — — 2903 .3684 — 
1960 - .2602 — .2758 — — 


of each year over the period 1950. Here’s 


how it looks: 

All of hte single group records (first 
four columns) are in inches, while all of the 
aggregates (last six columns) are in minute 
of angle. 1960 may have some additional 
new records which are not official as yet. 
Note that at least over the last four or five 
years, most of the group*‘records have been 
broken by only .01 to .02 inch, and by only 
.01 to .02 M. O. A. in the case of the aggre- 
gates. 


a conventional 100 yard smallbore target 
for this experiment. Plotting these data 
on a graph, and applying some elementary 
analyical geometry we concluded that one 
degree of cant either to the right or left of 
vertical will shift the impact .093” horizon- 
tally and .002” downward. Most bench 
rifles, however, have a wide, flat forearm 
with some sort of guide to minimize cant, 
and a one degree “tilt” from normal would 
be quite noticeable. But we're trying for 
the ultimate in precision, and if the forearm 
(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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Observations and Experiences 
(Continued from Page Eleven) 


is say 3” wide, all that we need is a .005” 
speck of dirt getting under one side or the 
other during the firing of a group. This 
speck of dirt will give rise to only one tenth 
degre of cant which we will not notice, and 
which will give a group enlargement of 
about .01”—fairly significant these days 
5S matches are won or lost by less than 
this. 


RELATIVE SIZE OF 100 AND 
200 YARD GROUPS 

For the last few years I have been 
keeping records of the size of 5 and 10 shot 
groups fired in competition at 100 and 200 
yards (all on M. O. A. basis). Compari- 
son of hundreds of groups of each kind 
brings out a “magic figure” of 34. For ex- 
ample, 5 shot groups at 100 yards are on the 
average 34 as big as 10 shot groups. 5 shot 
groups at 200 yards are 34 as big as 10 shot 
groups. 5 shot groups at 100 are 34 as big 
as 5 shot groups at 200. 10 shot groups at 
100 are 34 as big as 10 shot groups at 200. 
The figure 34 will not necessarily apply on 
only one or two groups—we're talking here 
about averages of many groups. Maybe 
some bench shooting physicist or mathema- 
tician can advise us why we get this rela- 
tively constant relationship between group 
size and distance. 


GROUP SIZE VARIABILITY 

The performance of a given primer- 
powder-bullet combination can not be de- 
termined by shooting two or three five-shot 
groups. The normal variability in group 
size from the same combination under good 
conditions makes it~ difficult to determine 
with certainty that carefully made bullet A, 
for example, is slightly better or worse than 
carefully made bullet B. Statisticians tell 
me that 20 groups of each are necessary 
to positively decide if there is a significant 
difference. Last year I fired 20 five shot 
groups with bullets labeled A and 20 groups 
with bullets labeled B. The same primers 
and powder load were used for each. Bul- 
let A gave an average deviation in group 
size of plus or minus .047”, while bullet B 
gave an average deviation of plus or minus 
053”. In other words if you go out to the 
range and get an average of 0.200” for say 
only two or three 5 shot groups with bullet 
x and an average of 0.250” for the same 
number of groups with bullet y, it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that x is better than y. 
The plus or minus .050” normal variation 
has to be taken into consideration, and if 
more groups of each were fired the averages 
might come out the same. We see shoot- 
ers at the matches “testing” bullets in a 
surprisingly short period of time or similar- 
ly “testing” loads with the same bullets, and 
frankly wonder how valid the conclusions 
were that they drew. Only when there is 
a distinct difference in the averages of a 
large number of groups can one say that a 
bullet or load is better. 
EFFECT OF NECK TENSION 
ON PRECISION 

Did quite a bit of experimenting with 
extremes along this line. I first reloaded 
a bunch of cases without resizing the necks. 
This was accomplished by wrapping a thin 
paper shim around the bullet to hold it in 
place, thereby getting no tension on the bul- 
let at all. After fring a sufficient number 
of groups with no bullet tension, I renecked 
the same cases with a tight neck die, in fact 
had to beat the hand seating die with a mal- 
let to seat the bullets to proper depth. 
There was no significant difference in aver- 
age group size. This result is somewhat in 
line with earlier reports that a loaded round 
with a split neck (low tension) shoots right 
into the same group made with normally 
renecked cases. Hand seat some bullets 
on a bathroom scale sometime and you'll 
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find that not too many pounds of push are 
needed to seat the bullet—provided of 
course you have the proper size reneck die. 
This small amount of push is equal to the 
push required to release the bullet, and 
seems insignificant compared to the tons of 
pressure per square inch we get when the 
round is fired. Thus, theoretically at least, 
a small variation in neck tension should 
have little effect on precision. Too much 
tension, however, can actually reduce bullet 
diameter or distort the bullet shape which 
causes an unbalance and therefore possible 
loss in precision. 


THROAT EROSION 


Here’s how the throat on my .222 Rem. 
Hart barrel is eroding in case anyone is in- 
terested in this subject. 


Rounds fired Throat erosion 


0 -000” 
500 -008” 
3800 051” 
4438 067” 
5600 095” 


Groups are as good now as they were 
earlier. Don’t know when this barrel will 
“give up.” I know one guy who can no 
longer come close to the lands with his bul- 
lets seated out as far as he can get them, 
yet his gun is still taking plenty of bench 
rest matches. 


EFFECT OF CASE 
WEIGHT UNIFORMITY 


I’m beginning to believe that uniform- 
ity of case weight has something to do with 
precision. No doubt other shooters have 
known this long ago. In every test I’ve 
made comparing cases that weighed within 
0.3 grain with cases that varied by ten times 
this (3.0 grains) there was a difference of 
055” in the average size of my 5 shot 
groups. The results were repeatedly in 
favor of the more uniform weight cases. 


CONCENTRICITY OF BULLET 
AND CASE 


An easy way to check for concentricity 
of bullet and case is to chuck the round in a 
Forster outside neck turning tool. The 
cutter pilot happens to have a little hole 
drilled percisely in its center. Move the 
pilot up slowly until the tip of the bullet 
rests lightly in the drill hole. Then back 
off on the chuck tension slightly so that 
the case and bullet can be rotated with the 
fingers. The eye will now be able to detect 
neck, bullet or case misalignment. 


HOW GOOD ARE THE 
POWDER MEASURES? 

Two popular measures were tested 
with Western Ball C and with IMR 4198. 
Ten to fifteen thrown charges were weighed 
on an analytical balance for each test. 


Measure A 
Max Min Spread 
Ball C—Test 1 25.48egr 25.3lgr 0.17gr 
Ball C—Test 2 26.67 26.54 0.13 
4198—Test 1 24.78 24.49 0.29 
4198—Test 2 24.61 24.45 0.16 
Measure B 
Ball C—Test 1 25.09 24.93 0.16 
Ball C—Test 2 25.56 25.36 0.20 
4198—Test 1 21.34 21.12 0.22 
4198—Test 2 21.23 21.02 0.21 


The data do not show a Clear difference 
in precision between the two measures or 
the two powders tested. In general the 
heaviest and lightest charges differed by 
about 0.2 grain. Recently I compared the 
average size of ten 5 shot groups using an 
exact load of 20.50 grains versus ten 5 shot 
groups in which the powder was deliberate- 
ly allowed to vary from 20.40 to 20.60 
grains. There was no significant difference. 
Despite this I like to use weighed, rather 
than measure thrown charges, for it gives 
me some comfort in knowing that I can’t 
blame a flyer on a variable powder load. 


Dear Phil: 


Here we are on good old Cape Cod 
with weather more like what I would ex- 
pect on the way home from the Elmira 
Winter Meeting. It seems to me that the 
moving ahead of that meeting two weeks 
must mean that the weather man is work- 
ing by our schedule instead of we working 
by his. Snow or no snow, Merrie and I 
are going to attempt to make the meeting 
in a few days; however, if the elements are 
so far against us as to bring another wop- 
ping storm upon the top of this one the day 
that I am to leave, I’ll probably cancel be- 
cause it is just getting too much of a chore 
and too hazardous to travel nearly 700 miles 
to chin for a day and a half, even with guys 
that I enjoy very much. 

There is a lot to be taken up at such a 
meeting and from those meetings, there 
have been some years that have brought 
forth some fine developments in the bench- 
rest game. 

The setting up of the Summer schedule 
has been worked out to a pretty routine sys- 
tem and although everybody doesn’t get 
exactly what they want for their shooting 
dates, there is both little complaint or rea- 
son to complain and I have always noted 
with pleasure the fraternal attitude between 
the different shooting clubs when they are 
setting up the summer program. 

It won't be too early to give serious 
thought as to how we are going to proceed 
to make the National Shoot at Johnstown 
the best shoot ever. It has often been said 
that it is easy enough to “talk a good 
game” but to play a good one takes a lot of 
planning and team work, some good coach- 
ing and the determination by the players to 
stand out as good sports and competitors. 
We are very fond of this game and I caa 
think of no other where such a large ma- 
jority of the players are  individualists. 
They are self assured and have been accus- 
tomed through most of their life to over- 
coming obstacles of one kind or another 
through their own efforts, mostly, after ar- 
riving at answers that they extract from 
careful thinking and a proper analysis of 
mistakes and successes which they and 
those with whom they come in contact have 
made. 

It has been my observation that there 
are two types of fellows who do not do well 
in the competitive shooting game. The 
first is the fellow who thinks that the pur- 
chase price of a gun in the higher brackets 
will buy with it a series of winning targets. 
At the opposite end of the line is the chap 
who thinks that almost all guns are over 
priced and that the success which he at- 
tains in matches will come because he is a 
more capable shooter. I readily agree that 
a very expert shooter can get a lot out of a 
mediocre weapon but this shooting game 
that we are in has been developed to such 
a stage that there are a lot of very capable 
shooters and most of them are shooting ex- 
cellent guns and are using techniques and 
accessories that are the result of a very se- 
lective effort which has long ago rejected 
the impractical or uncertain. 

To those who have been in the game, 
the answers are well known. To those 
who are in the game and not doing well, 
there are two thoughts that I would pre- 
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sent. Number one is that if you are a 
shooter who thoroughly and sincerely en- 
joys the game, keep on doing just what you 
are doing now and avoid getting in a rat 
race that will keep you disturbed or 
thwarted through many days and_ nights 
that would otherwise be mellow and restful. 
There is nothing quite so important as be- 
ing happy with what you are doing. As 
time goes on, a little bit of good luck and 
improvement in equipment and technique 
will certainly rub off from those fellows 


around you as you play the game with 
them. 
If you would improve your shooting, 


first to the middle class and then to the up- 
per group, search out and observe carefully, 
the equipment and technique of those who 
have shot well over a period of years. So- 
licit their advice and note carefully some of 
the things which they will gladly tell you. 
Write them down in your note book later, 
and subsequently re-read and think about 
them until you thoroughly understand 
them. Listen to the conversations that go 
on at the bull sessions at the loading 
benches. It is probably true that what is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison but 
you should carefully analyze the conversa- 
tions and separate the wheat from the chaff. 
Avoid going off on tangents which seem 
to be the path to quick success. They wiil 
lead you far in the wrong direction. On 
the other hand, there may be just one or 
two little details that you may learn to cor- 
rect in yourself, and thus bring you consid- 
erably higher up in the shooting list. 

I have noted that almost all endeavors 
in life do not improve by a constant incline 
and siooting progress is no exception. The 
improvement comes in inclines which reach 
a flattening step, and then there is another 
break-through in one technique or another 
that brings us to another higher level. The 
platform level is apt to stay an indefinite 
period unless we recognize that a new break 
through is required to bring us to a higher 
level of proficiency. Some people are more 
alert than others in recognizing that they 
have reached a step where new break 
throughs are required, and they quickly 
search for such means to elevate their posi- 
tion. 

We frequently meet shooters, old or 
experienced in other shooting games and 
they almost invariably start at a higher 
level but sometimes they progress little be- 
yond that point because they think that their 
age and previous experience should win 
their battle for them. Such is not likely to 
be the case because a fresh outlook on the 
benchrest shooting game is what brought it 
back to life again and indeed is the very 
life of the game itself. Who is there that 
does not recall how vividly these new out- 
looks have brightened the game. I know 
of few other groups of people who strive so 
hard to beat mediocracy of performance. 
We have not reduced our game to a science 
yet and I hope we shall never do so, al- 
though I hope we always keep its scientific 
angle in proper proportion to the sport. 
We have had lots of fun throughout the 
years but just look back and view some of 
the new practices and features which we 
brought into the game. One of the earliest 
was the demands for better barrels and we 
had to have them larger in diameter to ab- 
sorb vibration and heat better, and carefully 
selected so that the uniformity and work- 
manship throughout the bore was_ higher 
than average standard to be acceptable. 
The quality of the barrel fitting to the ac- 
tion and of chambering work needed im- 
provement. Lock time, triggers and ac- 
tions needed improvement and after many 
thousands of dollars invested in other type 
actions, we seemed to have conclusively 
proved that the bolt action was the only one 
that could be depended upon to give the 
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Your 6 m/m will be at its best if you 
USE SPINTRU ~— 7-S BULLETS 
Double processed and individually weighed. 
73 or 87 grain, $7.50 per C plus postage. 


CRAWFORD H. HOLLIDGE 


Marstons Mills, Mass. 


accuracy demanded. 

It matters not how nostalgic we may 
be about other actions, they have not yet 
been able to make and hold the grade but 
this is not to say that some day a better ac- 
tion may not come along to supersede the 
bolt type. 

We see few guns these days in the win- 
ning classes that are not rifled by the button 
process. The old type rifle barrel has won 
many matches and will win many more but 
it is destined to be the exception to the 
rule. Whereas few barrels of the old 
method are acceptable, almost all of the 
buttoned jobs by makers who are catering 
to the precisionists are delivered to shoot- 
ers at a very high standard. This is not to 
say that the makers do not have their trou- 
bles but, fortunately for we shooters, they 
have the moral character to reject into their 
scrap pile the duds and not pass them on to 
us. 

Not only did we need better methods, 
but we needed better steels. The stainless 
barrels have seemed to prove their worth 
and we are deeply indebted to one maker, 
Clyde Hart, for having experimented 
through type after type of stainless steel 
until he can now give us the best that the 
market affords for our purpose and still be 
able to make them without the cost being 
excessive. 

Some of us look back to enjoyable 
shoots where records were being made by 
men and guns far different from those of 
today. Just visualize some of those old 
liberated Mauser stocks, some of them 
sawed off in front of the magazine well, 
others enlarged and reinforced by metal, 
plates or panels of wood often combined 
with plastic wood or a homemade combina- 
tion of sawdust and glue. Following that, 
there was a stage of rough plank-like con- 
traptions almost kinfolk to railroad ties. 
The finish on the barrel or shaping or finish 
on the stock was considered as non-essen- 
tial. The blood of our forebears runs thick 
in our veins, and so as time went on, we 
spent more effort in improving the appear- 
ance of our guns and today, as one looks 
over the line, there are some mighty nice 
looking pieces whose shooting quality has 
not been impaired a single bit because of 
the effort put into making them look like 
guns. 

Fortunately, we started out with good 
telescopes and the trend has been very def- 
initely toward those which suited our needs 
best. There is a need for mount improve- 
ment. One fine manufacturer seemed to 
recognize it and spent a great deal of money 
in the wrong place. Many of us bemoaned 
this fact and have tried to use his scope at 
considerable expense to us by _ replacing 
those mounts. There is still a great need 
for improving the platform to which the 
mounts are attached so that they may be 
broader and more stable. The shooters 
have recognized in recent years that there 
can be a definite advantage to mounting 
both the front and rear blocks on one sur- 
face and thus avoiding variations in the 
heat expansion and vibration. 

Perhaps the big news of the day is the 
improvement in triggers. Some of the 
shooters who have the design ability and 
the fortune costing precision manufacturing 
equipment at their finger tips have made 
steps towards improving triggers, but I 
think it is fair to say that the preponder- 
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SPECIALIZING IN BARREL FITTING 
63 calibers. All chambering with F. K. 
Elliott made reamers. All barrel work be- 
tween centers. Twenty years experience. 
References. 
K .E. “SMITTY” SMITH 
8766 Los Coches Rd., Lakeside, Calif. 


The Gunsmith BLACK 


FINISHING UNIT 


Made especially for the man who 
wants to do the best in firearm refin- 
ing — for himself or for profit. This 
same process is used by manufac- 
turers. Comes complete with tanks, 
burners, supply of 
PENTRATE cry- 
stals, instructions 
and all equipment 
needed. Write for 
details. 


HEATBATH 
CORPORATION 


Springfield 1, Massachusetts 


BRICE SHOOTING MITTS 


For discriminating 
riflemen. 


Durable, soft leather, 
heavy wool padding on 
back and wrist; protects 
against pulse. Fingers 
free. Best mitt for long, 
hard holding. 


eo 
Price $6.00 postpaid. Send glove size with 
check or money order. 


L. J. BRICE 
8525 S. E. 32nd Ave., Portland 22, Oregon 


SHILEN RIFLES 


CUSTOM WOOD AND 
METAL WORK 
Specializing in 
Varminters and Sporters 
SHILEN ACTIONS 
Ed Shilen Dryden, N. Y. 


ee 
BENCH REST AND VARMINT 
SHOOTERS 


KENRU Soft Swaged Bullets, 45, 50 


and 55 gr. Guaranteed less than 
gr. variation. Guilding Metal Jack- 
ets: KAMPEN for 50 & 55 gr. bul- 
lets @ $8.50 per M postpaid. SIERRA 
for 50 & 55 gr. bullets @ $10.00 per 
M postpaid. 6m/m jackets .827” & 
-937” @ $12.50 per M postpaid. 3/16” 
lead wire (25 lb. spools) in good 
supply. 


Please inclose stamp with inquiry. 
KENRU RELOADING SERVICE 


Member NRA and NBRSA 
166 Normandy Ave. Rochester 19, N. Y. 


Please mention Precision SHOOTING 
when writing to our advertisers. 
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Rebuilding The Colt Single Action 
(Continued from Page Five) 


fixed sight guns, windage is set by the posi- 
tioning of the front sight when turning in 
the barrel. You may want to proof fire and 
check sighting at the same time before you 
finish up the gun. My luck is good, and 
when I have set them dead vertical by 
eye, they have been within an inch to an 
inch and a half of correct windage at 20 
yards. If the barrel is fitted tightly enough, 
the windage is easily adjusted as required 

The tail end of the barrel needs a little 
relieving to prevent lead shaving. Look at 
some factory barrels. The best jobs are 
neatly coned barely more than the depth 
of the rifling. To do this, find a rimless 
cartridge case that fits about half way up 
the shoulder into the barrel. Smear on a 
little valve grinding compound, chuck it up, 
and twirl it a while in the breech end of 
the barrel. Don’t overdo it. A tapered 
dowel with fine emery cloth glued on works 
well, too. 

If you intend to fit new grips, this 
should be done before giving the frame and 
straps their final polishing. Put the grips 
on the gun and final trimming can be done 
right in place, filing and sanding right to 
the metal. Be careful not to mar the gun. 
Little slips can now be polished out before 
the parts are finished. 

While the hand bolt, and trigger have 
been cleaned up or replaced, some adjust- 
ing may be required. It is the purpose of 
the bolt to lock the cylinder in line with 
the barrel after the hand has rotated it into 
position. If the hand is worn, it may not 
turn the cylinder far enough for the bolt 
to lock into the bolt cut. If so, it must be 
replaced. If the hand spring is badly worn, 
replace it. It drives out sidewise, and the 
new one may be started with a wood block 
and pressed in with a vise. Sometimes a 
new hand is too long, and turns the cylinder 
too far. It should then be carefully filed 
and stoned down to prevent strain on the 
bolt and hand when cocking the gun. 

The bolt should be a reasonably good 
fit in the bolt cuts on the cylinder. New 
bolts are likely to be too tight, and must be 
stoned down to fit the cylinder cuts. Do 
this carefully with a fine stone, tapering the 
side that will be toward the center of the 
frame when assembled. Confine this taper 
to the very top edge (the bolt cut on this 
side is not very deep), and remember that 
there is not much to take off. This system 
leaves the bolt full where it bears in the 
frame for tightness, and keeps the position- 
ing face (on the outside of the bolt) straight 
and full. 

Put the gun together and check out its 
functioning and timing, making necessary 
adjustments along the lines suggested. 
The mechanism is simple, so that you 
should be able to see easily what may be 
needed. Check the cylinder alignment to 
the barrel as carefully as you can, using as 
a feeler a polished rod or dowel that just 
fits through the barrel. You can also get 
some idea by shining a light through the 
firing pin hole of the frame, and looking 
down the barrel. Misalignment of over a 
few thousandths can usually be detected, 
and, if serious its cause should be determin- 
ed. Altering the bolt will correct small 
amounts. 

Stone the trigger pull to suit. Keep 
the mating faces flat, and reduce their area 
only after polishing and truing up fail to 
lighten the pull to your liking. Three to 
four pounds is light enough for these guns. 

If everything fits and functions per- 
fectly now, you are ready for refinishing. 
This will usually mean bluing (also called 
browning, even if the color turns out to be 
black or purple). Even the frame is usual- 
ly blued on’ this type of rebuild. Not only 
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is it a more durable finish than the case- 
hardening colors, but many of these guns 
were originally blue, and many others were 
refinished blue at the factory. The ama- 
teur can not produce the original heat treat- 
ing colors, and should not try. These col- 
ors may be simulated chemically, but it 
takes a lot of practice, and the result, how- 
ever done, is not very durable. If you 
must have casehardening colors, send the 
gun to the Colt factory for refinishing. We 
will confine ourselves here to a blue finish. 

The factory new parts can be used as 
is, with small mars being touched up with 
any of the good instant blue solutions made 
for the purpose. The rest of the parts can 
be blued, if you like, with one of the hot 
solutions as popularized by Clyde Baker. 
With these the cleaned parts are boiled in 
clean water, and successive applications of 
the hot bluing solution made to the hot 
parts with a clean cotton swab. The parts 
are scratched with fine steel wool between 
boilings and application. Directions come 
with each of the many preparations sold by 
the supply houses. It takes about two 
hours, total time, to complete a job by this 
method, even if the ads suggest less. Re- 
volver parts being small, you will find stain- 
less steel or Pyrex saucepans to be large 
enough. The heating can be done on the 
kitchen stove or on a hot plate. 

The rear end of the barrel where you 
worked on it and the heads of screws, or 
other very small parts, should be done with 
an instant blue, as well as the touching up 
of scratches referred to. The whole gun 
can be blued with them too. The manu- 
facturers of these and most authorities do 
not recommend doing so because of the 
many poor jobs of “bottle bluing” that have 
been done. In many of these cases, the 
same man would have done a poor job 
with any blue. 

If you are tempted to try a quick blue, 
here are some suggestions. The gun must 
be as well prepared and as clean as you can 
get it, or as is required for any other meth- 
od. Apply at least six coats, even though 
one is supposed to do it. Rinse, dry, and 
degrease the parts between each application, 
just as other methods demand. Keep the 
pieces warm, about as hot as you can hold 
on to. When you think each part is fully 
colored, wipe alternately and rapidly with 
carbon tetrachloride (good ventilation re- 
quired) and the bluer, then wipe with the 
two swabs side by side. As soon as one 
swab gets dirty, start a new one. Rinse the 
parts in clean hot water, and dry with clean 
rags. Thus far you will have used up an 
hour. Now lay them aside in dry warm air 
for at least 24 hours, then burnish with a 
clean wool cloth. A sock or your old vest 
front (clean!) will do. Oil as required, but 
do not wax. Done in this way an instant 
blue will look creditable, and will give good 
service on a revolver. The slower blues 
are better, if done right. That is the catch 
with any of this work. 

Well, that ought to do it. Your 
Single Action should look, feel, and shoot 
like new. You will enjoy it the more be- 
cause of the pleasant hours you have spent 
restoring it to usefulness. You will know 
your gun as few shooters do. Its adjust- 
ment and maintenance will be undertaken 
with confidence. 


THE SHOP 
Roy F. Dunlap 


Nothing technical much—few miscel- 
laneous things to talk about. Should have 
written up some dope right after the last 
National Matches. Little late now, but 
match conditioned M1’s with tension on 
forend and tight bedding should have trig- 
ger-guard unhooked before laying away for 
months. Otherwise you don’t have so 
much tension next season. 


I've become irritated at the kid-rifle 
situation; people now starting kids shoot- 
ing when they’re as young as eight, and 
even the so-called “junior” rifles won't fit a 


fair-sized thirteen-year-old. The irritating 
part is that papa thinks his eight or ten year 
old offspring should be able to shoot if he 
(or she) can just reach the trigger. Daddy 
wouldn’t do so well if he had to shoot a 22 
pound rifle with a twelve-pound trigger, 
would he? Well, that’s just what he asks 
an 80-pound child to do with a seven-pound 
rifle with a three-pound pull. It doesn’t 
figure out purely on mathematics as a 
straight comparison—you must also remem- 
ber that a child’s strength is not the same 
as an adult’s. He is hard-muscled, able to 
summon more strength for a few seconds 
than an adult in proportion to weight, but 
he cannot maintain an effort as long. His 
hands are smaller so he has less “leverage” 
to handle a trigger, especially since all the 
stock grips are much too long for him. 
Try holding your hand away back and 
squeezing a heavy trigger with a finger-tip-- 
you'll get the idea. A youngster does not 
have the muscular control of an adult and 
learning to squeeze a trigger is quite a 
chore. His control is not as fine—a one- 
pound trigger is too light for most kids to 
handle, a three-pound too heavy. <A varia- 
tion of one pound is to him as much as 
perhaps a four-pound difference to his 
father. (What brought this on is that I 
got to build a midget .22 and find it’s a 
headache—made one about ten years ago 
for a five-year-old, three pounds complete 
with target sights and sling, but forgot how 
much trouble it was!) 

.22 shooters at Perry still kicked about 
the three-pound trigger rule; still expect no 
changes. Nothing new in equipment of 
vast importance. The AAMU long-range 
riflemen turned up with spirit-levels on 
front sights—claim they help, and _ their 
scores sort of backed up the talk. At 1000 
yards of course a little cant variation hurts 
a lot. So we'll go back a couple genera- 
tions to the Scheutzen days—they used the 
spirit-level front sights. Six or seven years 
ago I made a spirit-level attachment for one 
of our international shooters—didn’t go on 
front sight, but clamped on scope block. 
He found it wasn’t necessary for the short 
ranges involved. 


SPEER “PLINKERS” BULLET 

The Speer Products Company, Lewis- 
ton, Idaho, have announced the addition to 
their line of rifle bullets of a .30 caliber, 100 
erain, half-jacketed swaged bullets, which 
they have named “PLINKERS.” 

The new bullets were designed primar- 
ily as an inexpensive ($2.85 per hundred) 
bullet for varmints, small game and just 
plinking. The Speer Company state that 
their tests of the PLINKERS show them 
to have surprising accuracy at velocities up 
to 3200 f/s, and that they disintegrate on 
impact to largely eliminate ricochets. : 

Loading data for all common .30 cal. 
cartridges will be included in each box of 
the PLINKERS. It is expected that the 
new bullets will be available at dealers 
by March Ist. They will be an interesting 
item to try out. 
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MORE ON THE .222 
REMINGTON MAGNUM 


By Harold W. Harton 


Quite often we have things that we de- 
sire right under our noses and never realize 
it. One of my desires has always been to 
own a .219 Don Wasp. For some reason 
or another I just never got around to get- 
ting one. One reason, I suppose, is because 
of the trouble of making cases. This is def- 
initely a drawback to any wildcat case that 
demands the shortening of the brass. 
Usually a wildcat such as the popular .25-06 
can be made by simply necking down the 
case. This is no more trouble than resiz- 
ing. Nevertheless, because of the necking 
down, shortening and fireforming of the .219 
Don cases, I resigned myself to be satisfied 
with the .222 Remington. 

However, as soon as the .222 Reming- 
ton Magnum came out I immediately be- 
came interested in the size of the case. 
After a few measurements and checking the 
case capacity, I found out that I had a rim- 
less .219 Don Wasp. For the record, I per- 
sonally wouldn’t turn around for the differ- 
ence between the two. However, I will be 
quick to add that I have still not owned a 
.219 Don and therefore cannot say what the 
difference in the field would be. Ballisti- 
cally, however, there just isn’t any differ- 
ence. ‘And according to the winning list of 
equipment in the bench rest matches there 
must not be too much difference in accur- 
acy. 

I have been shooting the .222 Reming- 
ton Magnum for about a year now and can 
say for sure what it will do in the field. 
Everything from factory loads to my own 
handloads shoot much flatter than is indi- 
cated by the ballistic tables. One of the 
best loads for crows and hawks when the 
wind isnt’ too high is the Sisk 41 grain bul- 
let with 25 grains of 4198. This load gives 
3868 fps velocity in a 26 inch barrel and is 


loading manuals listed different velocities 
for the same charges, that the burning-rate 
range of the powders I had used were not 
greatly different, that my shooting had 
been with relatviely heavy rifles, etc., ete. 
At that time some of his points were true, 
but for some he had jumped to conclusions 
not so true. At any rate, I didn’t think I 
was “full of prunes,” but determined to in- 
vestigate further before debating that point 
too loudly. Now, some two months Jater. 
after the expenditure of some 500 rounds 
of ammo plus considerable loading and 
shooting time, I am convinced that my 
earlier experiences were no “fluke.” 


It is true that different velocities are 
published for the same powder charges in 
different loading manuals, but, in general, 
those differences are no greater than may 
be, and often are, the extreme variation in 
velocity obtained in the chronographing five 
rounds of the same load to arrive at an aver 
age velocity for the load. 

My “monkeying around” has been 
ONLY to try to determine variations in 
point of impact. Charges of different 
powders were selected to give velocities (as 
published in the loading manuals) in the 
same approximate range, all other features 
of the load being the same for a given 
“test”. Charges were selected within a 50 
to 60 fps velocity range in order to keep 
charges in no less than  half-grain units. 
Powders used were those I had on hand and 
for which loads were published. Loads 
were kept 5% to 10% below published 
maximums. In each test, 5-shot strings 
with all powders being used were fired on 
the same target to get a composite for di- 
rect comparison; fire 5 shots with one pow- 
der, walk to the target and mark the bullet 
prints, and repeat for the other powder 
loads. Point of aim was kept constant in 
each test. Following are rifles and loads 
used, and results obtained. 

Rifle .219 Donaldson with 1% inch bull 


RCBS INC, Dept. H-2 


P.O. Box 729 Oroville, Calif 


RCBS 3 DIE PISTOL SETS 


Sizer die, hand polished to 
give years of trouble-free 
service. No decorative 
chrome plating to crack and 
Peel. Quick decapping and 
expanding in separate ex- 
Pander die. Perfect seating 
and crimping with minimum 
lead shaving. Standard 7/4"- 
14 thread for all popular 
Presses. 


merce 918.00 


| EG 


Quality Bullets Harvey. 


Jugular jacketed.. Jack- 
ets crimped on to pre- 
e@ vent shedding in flight 


or on penetration. 


Pure lead cores for best expansion and 
shocking power. 25¢ for complete infor 


Core moulds for swaging. 38, 


357 and 44 calibre swaging cores. 2 and 


“aR” 


Lakeville Arms Inc. 


Lakeville, Conn. 


PROVED! 


MILLIONS of GUNNERS KEEP 
THEIR GUNS LIKE NEW with 


a top load, and therefore should be worked 
up to, starting with about 23 grains. In- 
cidentally, I saw one deer killed with this 
load. The deer was a fat doe weighing 
about 100 pounds. She was standing in a 
clearing about 100 yards away. The bullet 
hit her in the neck about half way up. It 
tore about a two inch hole in the spine and 


HOPPE’S FAMOUS No. 9 


No rust! No fouling! No damage to 

bore or action! Just a few drops of |. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 Solvent safely removes 
rust — loosens primer, powder, 
lead and metal fouling. Here’s 
easy gun protection! Get fa- 
mous Hoppe’s at any sporting 
goods dealer. Send 25c for gen- 
erous trial bottle. FREE ‘Gun 
Cleaning Guide’”’ for the asking. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2303 N. 8th Street, Phila. 33, Pa. 


barrel weighing 1534 lbs. with Unertl 2 inch 
scope. This is not a too accurate rifle, having 
a life-time average of only .900 m.o.a. Bul- 
lets were home swaged 53 gr. in Sierra .705 
jackets. Loads were; 25 grs. 3031; 27.5 
grs. 4064; 29 grs. 4320; 21.5 grs. 4198; 27 
grs. Ball C. At 100 yards the loads merg- 
blew out an exit hole a good three inches ‘n © into composite groups of 1.25 and 1.485 
diameter, inch. At 200 yards, 50 shots fired on one 

Another load I like is Mr. Sisk’s 49 target merged into a 4.5 inch composite, 


grain Bench Rest bullet in front of 29 grains With 4064 and Ball C showing a bit the 


of 4320. This is my favorite all around 
load and gives me 3400 fps velocity. I get 
one inch 10 shot groups at 100 yards with 
my 722 Remington .222 Magnum, and with 
only a 6X Bear Cub scope. I consider this 
excellent accuracy. 

If one will compare this .222 Reming- 
ton Magnum to the .219 Don Wasp I think 
he will think much more of the .222 
“Maggie.” 


SOME “MONKEYING AROUND” 
WITH POWDERS 


Phil Teachout 


While monkeying around with trying 
different powders in my Springfield Sporter 
last summer, I selected charges in the same 
velocity range as published in the loading 
manuals with the thought that this would 
result in approximately the same points of 
impact at the target. The resulting points 
of impact had less variation than I had sus- 


higher point of impact. 

Rifle .257 Roberts sporter weighing 9 
Ibs. with Bear Cub 4X scope and sling. 
With home-swaged 83 gr. bullets made in 
Sierra .860” jackets, loads were; 37.5 grs. 
3031; 40 grs. 4046; 40 grs. 4320; 45 grs. 4350. 
Two series of 5 shots each with each pow- 
der were fired at 200 yards. Charges of 
3031 and 4064 had same point of impact 
with 4350 having 34 m.o.a. and 4320 1% 
m.o.a. lower point of impact. 

With 60 grain Hornady S. P. bullet 
and charges of 33 grs. 4198; 37 grs. 3031; 41 
grs. 4064; the charges of 3031 and 4064 had 
same point of impact at both 100 and 200 
yards while the 4198 charge was 34 inch 
lower at 100 yards and 2% inches lower at 
200 yards. 

Rifle .308 Win. in Savage 110 MCL 
featherweight rifle weighing 714 lbs. with 
old Weaver 440 scope and sling. Wrtih 145 
gr. home swaged bullet made in 1.085” Sier- 
ra jacket and charges of 40 grs. 3031; 43 grs. 


REAMERS 
GAUGES 


6mm INTERNATIONAL 
BOTH 
HARVEY DONALDSON’S 


AND 
MIKE WALKER’S 


version 
For the Gunsmith 


115 Calibers from 177 Woodsman 


to 505 GIBBS 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG 


H & M TOOL CO. 


24062 Orchard Lake Road, 


Farmington, Michigan 


HUFNAIL BULLETS 


Specializing in custom hand swaged 
bullets in calibers .22 through .30 
that are not available from any 
other source, to the best of my 
knowledge. Write me about your 
needs and your particular bullet 
problems. 


pected would be the case. I tried it again 4064; 44 grs. 4320; 50 grs. 4350; two 5-shot 
later with a different bullet and had similar and one 10-shot strings were fired with each 
results. I had earlier, by trial-and-error, charge at 100 yards. The 3031 and 4064 
arrived at charges of two or three different loads had a point of impact 1 m.o.a. higher 
powders to give close to the same point of | than the 4320 and 4350 loads. 

impact in other rifles, of different calibers. With a Hornady 150 grain round point 


When writing to a shooter friend late 
in the season I mentioned these experiences. 
He replied, in effect, that I was full of 
prunes; making the points that different 
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bullet and same powder charges as above, 

the points of impact and relative variation 

were essentially the same as with the 145 
(Continued on Page Eighteen) 


D. B. HUFNAIL 
Town Line Road, 
Rutland, Vermont 
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FOR THE SHOOTER BY A SHOOTER 


Mark III BSA .22 Target Rifle— 


It Is Supreme 


MARK III Less sights 
MARK III with 1-8 Min Parker-Hale sights 


MARTINI-INTERNATIONAL 


MARK III with Freeland sights 


In addition to doing ALL GUNSMITHING we fit Douglas and 
Holmes barrels to rim fire and center fire .22 Caliber target & 


sporter rifles. 


Freeland AF55L EXCEPTIONAL 


LEATHER RIFLE CASE .... $35.00 
Freeland SHOOTING JERSEY 

heavy weight ........seeeeeee 3.30 
Freeland Rifle Rest fork 

.85 JUMBO size ..........-.-. $1.20 
Freeland Soft Plastic Tripod- 

Scope carrying case ........ $22.50 


FREELAND ALL ANGLE TRIPOD, in 
green, gray or black, mention scope when 


OTGOTTAG. a. hsie-a-5¥ ies aeerereterereve sisereieceseie ave $15.25 
FREELAND BIPOD, mention scope when 
ONGC LAG Aisa ces) cee erepeieigreuangssop ese eno gis Sarre PES $17.50 
FREELAND PALM REST, ball type $12.50 


ALL ANGLE GALLERY SPECIAL TRIPOD 


44” PARKER-HALE BENCH REST LENGTH CLEANING ROD 


ALUMINUM CASE for 44” Rod 


All Angle Tripod 


FREELAND SWISS TYPE PALM REST 


FREELAND LEATHER HOLSTER RUG FOR HAMMERLI, High-Standards with 


FREELAND Car Window Attachment $7.50 
FREELAND Dewar Type 

Cartridge Block $2.30 
FREELAND .30 Caliber Shooting Kit $13.50 


FREELAND !4 Opening Rifle Kit .... $20.00 
FREELAND Conventional opening 

Ve thay KIL so sccasasesceeyse saws $17.75 
FREELAND Conventional opening 

FUll ChAY Kit. o.60.ccreeswace d Consists crns $18.25 
FREELAND 48 34” Rifle Trunk, 

PRENEION: GUM. arc csiec0 a snierninioseeieininiee cined $26.25 


(Above kits and trunks are metal covered) 
(All kits and trunks fob Rock Island) 
FREELAND BENCHREST SUNSHADE 
fe Unertl csscvaevass Meade sateen Brow 
FREELAND Fore-end Stops for 52M, 
75 Win, 513, 521 & 40K .......serneee 
FREELAND Universal Fore-end Stop, 
for custom stocks $7.50 
FREELAND Deluxe Cuff & Q. D. Hook $4.25 
Mention size—come 14” to 18” length 
FREELAND Midcentury cuff combination 
w/sling pad & keeper, mention if right 


$3.00 


or left hand shooter .......-+++s+eee+ $8.50 
FREELAND Superior Front Sight ... $15.00 
FREELAND Junior Front Sight .... $12.50 
FREELAND Tube Rear Sight, with 

regular scope mounts ........+..++- $37.50 
FREELAND Military Front Sight $12.50 
FREELAND Superior Twin Set of 

Sights, front «=| sna eee eteeeee $26.00 


FREELAND Sheepwool 
for straight scopes 
FREELAND Shooting Mats 


18.50 
BALL TYPE PALM REST for the sis Rem. 
$14.00 
BALL TYPE PALM REST FOR MARK III 
$15.50 
ralrs hanks “sted ta da siatra ios votes wea vat ste on tia Pat GA Sar sigan a Kays, $16.85 
save ASNT Bwwaieeee s $3.75 
ey araush Sisinved evardun ayes atatapans)atenoyambitersanelagitidwusleiadegalabelate $3.00 
FREELAND Gallery Special Bipod ... $18.90 
FREELAND Sling Keeper ............ $1.25 
FREELAND Foam Padded Glove ..... $5.25 
FREELAND Blinder & Scope Aperture $3.25 
FREELAND Timer Cartridge Block $10.00 
STANDARD RUGER .22 Automatic .. $37.50 
RUGER MARK | Target Pistol ...... $57.50 
Redfield Junior Mount Bases, Pair ....$7.50 
Redfield Split Rings, 1”, 1.023, 1.045 .. $14.00 
Redfield #80 Sight, mention gun $8.50 
Redfield International front sight .... $13.95 
Redfield Olympic Front sights ...... $11.95 
Redfield International Rear with 
Sure-X. Dise?siaiecsie sing cseieias pie oev.naiere $39.75 
Redfield Olympic Rear with Standard 
DISC fas sae series arepaseras arama Siw asire Mrareieseinis aiebe 1.95 
Redfield X-Tube .........ceseeeeeevee $19.50 
Winchester Model 70’s, give cal. .....- $139.00 
Wink. Model 52'S) oc::iisiciccese go-aereie trae are $139.75 
Win. Model 12, Field gun ........... $109.15 
Sheridan Blue or Silver Streak ...... $27.50 
HAHN Super BB Repeater rifle 
ON: PESEON  soiis20, cseceiei sinus jocpneve cna: oxo buonstederandyy $15.95 
MARLUN: BOG. ccniies eaginscceraaisicperenreinaars $25.50 
Remington 870AP Plain Field Gun .... $89.45 
Remington SPT 58ADL Plain Bbl 
Field) Grade: sede: cesses ansscosnrs $139.95 
Remington Model 40X Standard weight 
OF HEAVY a. cscs wins die, te smrermie eo apewicrays $139.75 
WEATHERBY DELUXE RIFLE .... $250.00 
S&W Model 28 Highway Patrolman .. $85.00 


S&W Model 19 357 Combat Magnum $110.00 
S&W K22-K38 or K32 MASTERPIECE $81.00 
(Accessories extra for target work) 


$210 

$245 

$270 
FREELAND Adjustable 
Aluminum Butt Plate ... $10.50 
FREELAND Base Plate with 
Free Rifle Hook ........ $15.75 
FREELAND Butt Plate with 
Rubber Pad ......ssesess 13.00 
FREELAND Free Rifle Hook 
OWS. sass taser nr SeRehEe $8.50 

10” DB) CbCs. cccrecsisinacnars sar Ba BG swine’ $9.50 


HIGH STANDARD SPORT KINGS $49.95 
HIGH STANDARD DOUBLE-NINE $44.95 


TIMNEY TRIGGER, Mauser, Enf. 

GE SP acess vievergind's HEART Ste 1 AHR T OM erdie $10.95 
FITZ TEN-O-GRIPS .....--eeeeeerees $6.95 
MARK TIME PISTOL TIMER .....-.- $8.50 
PACHMAYR 4-gun Pistol Kit ...---. $29.50 
MERIT MASTER TARGET DISC $8.00 
LYMAN 310 Tool Complete 1 Cal. ...- $16.50 
BUSHNELL SENTRY SCOPE ...... $54.50 
WEAVER PIVOT MOUNT .......--++ $12.50 
SATURN SCOUT SCOPE ........++.. $29.95 
CROSMAN #600 .22 Cal. Pistol ...... $19.95 
REMINGTON NYLON 66 .22LR ...... $53.95 
ASTRA CUB .22 shorts pistol ........ $29.90 
MOSSRERG 340K .22 clin sporter .... $33.95 
MOSSBERG C-1 COVEY TRAP ...... $9.95 
STURM RUGER SINGLE SIX ...... $63.25 
Micro Ramp Pistol Sights, set ....... $15.00 
ACE TRIGGER SHOE, mention gun .. $2.50 
MORGAN RECOIL PAD, complete $9.00 


FITZ AMMO SAFE OR AMMO CONE, 

CACH sesccces ern siesstng 6} 0 RAKES Oe TEDO CAND SSS 
POINTER PUP PISTOL GRIPS 
PISTOL GRIP ADAPTER S, M or Lge $2.00 
DELUXE RECOIL PAD, Med or Lge_ $3.75 


GUNLINE CHECKERING SET ...... $18.90 
C&H SWAG-O-MATIC SET .......-> 3.00 
C&H, RCBS or Pacific loading dies .. $13.50 
2” Unertl Target Scope ............. $145.00 
Thalson Starter Pistol ..............e08 $7.50 
Colt Officer’s Model Match .......... $89.95 
Rotating Vise wusscccsccceeeeeeeneenees $9.95 


WRITE US FOR ALL YOUR GUN, SCOPE, MOUNT, SIGHT_AND RELOADING NEEDS. 


** OFFICIAL POLY CHOKE INSTALLERS ** 


Send $1.00 for Catalogue, redeemed on first $5.00 purchase. Freeland and BSA Pamphlets Free 


DISCOUNT TO ESTABLISHED DEALERS—PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


FREELAND’S SCOPE STANDS, INC. 


3737 14th Ave 


The Information Bench 

(Continued from Page Nine) 
load, but we simply used that charge for a 
starter. We may settle on the new W-W 
Ball powder No. 295HP. 

Winchester strongly advised against 
converting the M92’s, although I’ve owned 
several, and know of several others that 
have not given any trouble at all with heavy 
handgun loads. You shouldn’t have any 
trouble in working up a near max load for 
your particular piece, with your bullets. 
There is a great deal of variation in these 
conversions, and the guns were originally 
intended for much lower pressure cart- 
ridges. You can understand why I must go 
a bit slow in recommending specific top 
charges until data are complete. 
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Al Freeland, Nationally Known Rifleman 


All of these guns are made of soft steel, 
and I believe your low number is just as 
strong as higher numbers in identical con- 
dition. Sorry I can’t be of more help at 
present. Watch this column and loads will 
be there as soon as available. Kent Bellah 


Letters 
(Continued from Page Seven) 
We could plainly see mirage moving the 
bull around through the 10X transit scope 
with crosshairs. So I immediately wrote 
John Unert! about fine crosshairs in spot- 
ting scopes, but it seems that it is rather 
difficult to put them in due to focusing of 
eyepieces and all. 
This is too long. 
Yours, 
Roy Dunlap 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


UNDERSTANDING 
Dear Phil: 

I just received the last Precision Shoot- 
ing and I was interested generally in every 
article. I took especial interest in Mr. 
Stinehour’s follow up in Beginners Cor- 
ner. I, also, took exception to his com- 
ment concerning the “movement” of a bul- 
let with mirage. At the moment I did not 
think it too important but subsequently my 
reasons have been born out; hence I write 
this line. 

On my first reading I thought that Mr. 
Stinehour’s statement was merely an un- 
fortunate one that evolves by chance once in 
a while when some one is expressing a 
point. Subsequently, in the January 1961 
issue, Mr. Stinehour almost commits his 
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form of statement to a philosophy. Mr. 
Stinehour is concerned with understanding 
and I think that is what we all are con- 
cerned with most of the time. 

A magazine like Precision Shooting 
exists, probably, in order to further under- 
standing. It seems to me that Mr. Stine- 
hour should rethink his approach toward 
this specific situation and towards others 
resembling it. Being a teacher I am inter- 
ested in the process of understanding and 
how one arrives at making it a reality. It 
has been my experience that you cannot 
take short cuts. I agree wholeheartedly 
that we must simplify in order to present 
the information in such a fashion that it 1s 
comprehendable to most folks. The danger 
in simplifying, though, is that you may start 
a person off in the wrong direction due to a 
poor choice of words. It seems to me that 
Mr. Stinehour’s statement will do this with 
some of his less sophisticated readers. It 
is possible to simplify and still start the un- 
initiated off on the right track without con- 
fusion. I am sure that Mr. Stinehour will 
agree with me on this point. This comes 
to why I am writing this letter. 

When simplifying we must be cautious 
that we convey the information correctly so 
that the reader gets the right twist. If he 
does not get the correct twist and then later 
must relearn a new one we have really de- 
layed education by contributing poor in- 
formation. It has been my experience that 
if you start someone off with good, clear, 
organized, thinking patterns in any area it 
is amazing how soon they are able to under- 
stand phases of the same problem that are 
pretty complex. The trick is in laying a 
good firm foundation. You don’t lay this 
foundation with inadvertent statements 
which may produce misconceptions among 
some readers. I am sure that Mr. Stine- 
hour will agree with me on this point too. 

I hope that it is clear that I am not at- 
tacking Mr. Stinehour in any way. The 
reason I write is that I feel the point at is- 
sue is a very important one that goes into 


areas far beyond one article in Precision 
Shooting. I feel that if you choose your 
words with the same precision that you 


choose your bullets you are bound to get 
the desired results. 


Dale F. Rowe 
Needham, Mass. 


MINUTE-OF-ANGLE SPORTERS 
Dear Sir: 


se . Iam very much prompted to 
write about something which I believe 
would somewhat clear the air regarding the 
seeming age-old and largely differing opin- 
ion as to what constitutes a minute-of-angle 
rifle. There are those who feel that a 
sporter which will put three shots into the 
minute-of-angle at 100 yards is indeed a 
minute-of-angle rifle. Opinions then grad- 
uate to a scale involving years of testing 
and hundreds of rounds fired. 

Now, as to a_ sporting rifle, I would 
feel that the most important requisite of the 
arm from an accuracy standpoint, so far as 
shooting at game or varmint, is that it de- 
liver its first shot from a clean cold bore 
to point of aim. Where the second, third 
or succeeding shots will be placed is second- 
ary, to me at least. This does not discount 
the very desirable quality of having a close 
grouping capability in a series of shots from 
a cold clean to hot fouled condition. How- 
ever, I have digressed from the intent of 
this letter, which is to propose a standard 
for determining what constitutes a minute- 
of-angle rifle. 

It would seem to be practical to apply 
the NBRSA National Match Courses of 
fire to the applicable rifle under test in- 
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cluding those provisions regarding rests, 
scope, weight, calibre, etc. The only ex- 
ception to the rules which seems in order, 
due to the title given the “sporter’” and 
“varmint” classes, is that tests of these 
rifles disallow any sighting or fouling shots 
prior to or during the conduct of the MOA 
(minute-of-angle) test. This exception is 
not unreasonable in light of the fact that 
the intent or basic fundamental purpose of a 
sporter or varmint rifle is to hit a live tar- 
get, as opposed to punching a hole in a tar- 
get, and that it seems illogical to suppose 
that the rifleman would be taking fouling 
or sighting shots when afield after a live 
target. 

As to the actual certification of the rifle 
I would suggest that if the test were con- 
ducted as outlined, in the presence of three 
witnesess one of which was a member of 
the NBRSA who would act as referee and 
judge, and that the targets were signed by 
the witnesses who would also affix their sig- 
natures to a statement on which the per- 
tinent information regarding rifle, etc. was 
placed; the shooter would have representa- 
tive proof that he and the rifle did achieve 
MOA and that the rifle could be called a 
minute-of-angle rifle. 

Obviously we are to assume that this 
type test is going to have most appeal to the 
Sporter or Light Varmint type rifle as the 
heavier rifle without the MOA capability is 
no longer competitive and there is not much 
argument raised when one claims MOA 
capability in the heavier weight classes. 

I feel we have here in the proposal just 
outlined an excellent tool to stimulate in- 
terest in bench rest shooting. It could be 
a significant step in the “shooting for record 
only” portion of our matches which has not 
been recognized or taken advantage of to 
encourage the novices, into which class I 
most certainly fall! 

Possibly the NBRSA could instigate 
and provide a certificate to be presented to 
a shooter who achieved the MOA in a 
“record only” NBRSA shoot. Certainly, 
the certificate would enhance the intristic 
and real value of any rifle of the light er 
medium weight sporter class. 


Ralph R. Saylor 
Alamogordo, 
New Mexico 


LATE CORROSIVE PRIMERS 
Dear Phil: 


I enjoy reading your magazine every 
month and find it full of valuable informa- 
tion. I particularly enjoyed the article in 
the December issue on “Obsolete Military 
Rifles” by Mr. Remmel, the gunsmith from 
Arkansas. I agree with him wholehearted- 
ly down to the last sentence. Here he im- 
plies that all G. I. ammunition made after 
1950 may be considered to be of the non- 
corrosive type, except of course the carbine 
stuff which is all non-corrosive. 


In a recent article in the AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN the technical staff states that 
we may expect .30-06 ball rounds from the 
St. Louis Ordnance Plant (headstamp 
“SL") to be corrosive until lot 9420, which 
was manufactured in May of 1952. The 
article further states that .45 M1911 ball 
rounds from Frankford Arsenal (headstamp 
“FA”) to be corrosvie as late as lot 1542 of 
July 1954, and .30-06 A. P. rounds to be 
corrosive until lot 22007, manufactured in 
June 1954 by Winchester (“WRA”). 

Other than this I think the article is 
very true, especially the part about the ig- 
norance of the average American regarding 
the metric system and our equivalents. 


Jerry Dykes 
Vicksburg, Miss. 


the 
normd 


man 
tames the 


308 
magnum 
wildcat 


“For more velocity, I've tried neck- 
ing, fireforming and altering .30 
caliber cases for years,"’ he says, 
“but not any more. The brand new 
.308 Norma Magnum unprimed case 
is just what this handloader ordered 

..and I'll bet a lot of others will 
feel the same way!” 


Perhaps the Norma Man has a 
right to get excited. This new factory 
case makes magnumizing your .30 
caliber rifles easy and inexpensive 
... because it fits the standard length 
action, and is factory finished, ready 
for your loading tool. 


Based on the stand- 
ard .300 Magnum 
case head, the .308 
} Norma Magnum un- 
primed case fits 


; | Reha -30/06 length actions 

FRR and gives greatly in- 

ee wy o ° 

i BN ms creased power with 
Nai a wide variety of 


-30 caliber bullets. 


Forcomplete 
info, send for 
FREE spec. sheet —T 
(Only unprimed : 
cases available.) 
Box AR-10. 


nermea- 
Pprec§sion 


SOUTH LANSING, NEW YORK 
Div. of General Sporting Goods Corp. 
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DON’T MISS A SINGLE ISSUE OF 
PRECISION SHOOTING 


SUBSCRIBE NOW WITH THIS HANDY 
COUPON — OR ON YOUR OWN STATIONERY 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM FOR PRECISION SHOOTING 
64 DEPOT STREET LYNDONVILLE, VERMONT 


Please enter my subscription for the period indicated below 
L] TWO years $7.00 CL] ONE year $4.00 
(1) THREE years $9.00 [] FOREIGN 1 year $5.00 
Please bill me 


{| Payment enclosed fy 


SHOOTING SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS—“OSTER” SHOOTING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY 


EVERYTHING FOR THE HUNTER AND TARGET SHOOTER 
A COMPLETE LINE OF LOADING COMPONENTS 
Send for Catalogue of Oster Accessories made by Shooters 


Llanerch Gun Shop >» 


R. E. OSTER 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
2800 TOWNSHIP LINE UPPER DARBY. PA. 


the most accurate results are obtained “Having used your Precision Case 
the Trimmer for the past six months, 
FORSTER PRECISION CASE TRIMMER | have found it to be the best there 


i i ” 

Designed to do the job easier, faster and we” gue nee Cee 
more accurately, regardless of variations in Ohio . hy . 2 
cartridge head diameters. Super precision 

and quality are evident in every detail! Now 
supplied with a gold anodized base for a 
lasting finish at no extra cost! It’s the finest 
in the field! Accessories available for primer 
pocket cleaning, neck reaming, outside neck 
turning, bullet hollow pointing and inside- 
outside neck deburring. 

See and Compare It At Your Dealers 
or Write For Free Folder 


NEW 


ZER@ING SWIV@LING 
REST VISE 
ee Ee | ee eee wile 


Vertical Adjustment—Positive 
Lock—Light, Compact, Port- 
able — for Range and Field, 


Rotation. Tilting Head —T 
Inch Opening. for the Gun- 
smith, Hobbyist and Handy- 
man—in Home or Shop. 


SEE AT YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO 


FORSTER-APPELT CO. tininceittinors’ 


LAMINATED GUNSTOCK BLANKS 
ALL WALNUT 
WIDTHS 2%, 3, 3%, 4% inches. 

8 ply to 25 ply construction. 
OWEN LAMINATED GUNSTOCK 
BLANKS 
Townsend Road, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 


You'll shoot better in this out- 
standing coat. New back 
pockets keep glove, loading 
block, ammunition handy 
in any position. Preformed 
elbow pads are shaped 

for shooting. Shoulder 

pad fits sleeve, coat, 

you and rifle butt. 

Self adjusting back ¢ 
tension. First choice 

of riflemen everywhere 


irri cs, SAM BOND e 
Write for FREE catalog NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 
10-X MANUFACTURING (CO. RETAIL & WHOLESALE 


227 Third St. SHOOTING & HUNTING SUPPLIES 
DES MOINES, IOWA | CARD FOR LIST 
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Some “Monkeying Around with Powders” 


(Continued from Page Fifteen) 


grain home-made bullet. 

With Sierra 110 grain Hollow Point 
bullet and charges of 46 grs. 3031; 52 grs. 
4350; 39 grs. 4198; a string of 5:shots was 
fired with each charge at each 100 and 200 
yards with less than 1 m.o.a. difference in 
point of impact at both ranges; the 3031 
load highest, 4198 in middle and 4350 low- 
est. 

Rifle .30-06 Springfield NRA Sporter 
weighing 101% Ibs. with Unertl 1% inch tar- 
get scope and sling. With 145 gr. home- 
made bullet and charges of 46 grs. 3031; 50 
grs. 4064; and 57 grs. 4350; five shots with 
each charge were fired at each 100, 200 and 
300 yards. At 100 and 200 yardsthe 3031 
and 4064 charges had a 1 m.o.a. higher point 
of impact than 4350. At 300 yards, 4064 
was 1 m.o.a. and 4350 2 m.o.a. higher than 
the 3031 charge 


With Speer 130 gr. Hollow Point bul- 
let and charges of 48 grs 3031; 51 grs. 4320; 
52 grs. 4064; 61 grs. 4350; firing one 5-shot 
string with each charge at each 100 and 200 
yards, the 3031, 4064 and 4350 charges had 
approximately the same point of impact and 
4320 was 1% m.o.a. lower. 


With Norma 187 gr. boat-tail Match 
bullets and charges of 45 grs. 3031; 47 grs. 
4064; 48 grs 4320; 54 grs. 4320; two 5-shot 
strings with each charge were fired at each 
100 and 200 yards. At 100 yards the point 
of impact of the 3031, 4064 and 4350 charges 
were approximately the same, with 4320 
2 m.o.a. lower. At 200 yards the 4350 
charge was 1 m.o.a. higher and 4320 2 m.o.a. 
lower than the 3031 and 4064 points of im- 
pact. 


From the foregoing it would appear 
that one can pick a charge of powder to 
give very nearly the same point of impact 
as from another powder being used, by rea- 
sonably matching the velocities published 
in the loading manuals. 


In general the 4320 loads gave a lower 
point of impact than other powders in a 
series tested and would require one or two 
grains heavier charge in the sporter rifles 
used for these tests. 


While these were not accuracy tests, in 
some of the series charges were selectd to 
match a load of known good accuracy and, 
in general, in these cases the other powders 
gave nearly, if not quite, equal accuracy. 
In nearly every case the variation in group 
size as between the different powders was 
little if any greater than might reasonably 
be expected from a series of 20 or more 
groups from the same powder and charge. 
So far as this shooter is concerned, the hu- 
man variable is at least as great as are the 
normal variables in rifle and ammunition. 


All of the shooting reported was done 
from bench rest, located in the front of an 
open shed, in temperatures ranging from 20 
to 35 degrees above zero. In all but one 
of the series fired, all loads were in the 
same make of cases. In most of the series, 
but not all, primers of the same make and 
lot were used. 


Other shooters, with other rifles of the 
same calibers, might get somewhat differ- 
ent results from similar tests, but I think, 
in general, they might be reasonably com- 
parable. 


These tests reported are admittedly of 
no great importance, but to this writer and 
shooter they were interesting and the re- 
sults may quite possibly be of some future 
worth to him. 
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Rates: 
— 10¢ per word per insertion, prepaid. 
Minimum charge $1.00. Closing date for ads 
fs the last Saturday of the month preceed- 
tng publication. 

Groups of figures, abbreviations and 
initials count as words. Hyphenated word 
counts as two words. Name and address of 
advertiser is counted. Use full words in- 
stead of initials and abbreviations and make 
your meaning entirely clear — get your 
money’s worth. 


Classified type ads; no display. 


CLOSING OUT, at much less than our 
cost in many cases, iron sights, scopes, 45 
scope mounts, 21,500 primers, 16,619 bullet 
jackets, 13 match grade heavy barrels, rifle 
actions, cartridge cases, bullets. Send dime 
for 2-page list. L. E. Wilson, Cashmere, 
Washington. 
FOR SALE: Heavy Duty rear mount for 
Bausch & Lomb target scope. HOGUE’S 
GUN STORE, 45 E. Main St., North East, 
Pennsylvania. 
Hollow Point Bullets 

(Continued from Page Three) 
he reported that during the summer a fair 
sized black bear was shot with one of them, 
loaded in .30-06 case, again a chest shot 11 
the shoulder area without hitting any heavy 
bone, with through-and-through penetration 
and sizable exit wound. And again, the 
bear did not drop at the hit but went down 
to stay within 50 yards. 

Earlier I had given a woodchuck hunt- 
ing friend some .22 caliber home-made bul- 
lets that I did not consider quite good 
enough for match use but of ample accur- 
acy for hunting. He reported that in his 
22-250 the bullets gave good accuracy but 
not the blow-up expansion on chucks that 
the commercial soft-point bullets he norma!- 
ly used did. My own experience with these 
bullets has been that poorly placed hits per- 
mit wounded chucks to get into their holes. 

These experiences are entirely too few 
to even think of basing an opinion on—I 
still doubt these hollow-point bullets are re- 
liable for big game shooting—but they do 
arouse curiosity which I shall try to satisfy 
as the future permits. I would welcome 
reports of any first-hand experiences of 
others, and the door is open for comments, 
pro or con. 

I might mention that the Sierra jackets 
I use are relatively heavy and thick walled. 
The Sierra 1.085” jackets used in making 
the .30 caliber bullets weigh 55 grains, or 
38% of the 145 grain total weight of the 
bullet. The jacket walls must be thickened 
somewhat in forming the nose section and 
this may have some bearing on good penc- 
tration with delayed but even expansion of 
the bullet. 

PHT 


Stool Shootin Stuff 
(Continued from Page Thirteen) 
ance of effort has come from the arms 
manufacturers, due to the consistent de- 
mand of the vast field of shooters and the 
effort on the part of the manufacturers to 
provide our National Service Teams with 
equipment which will aid us in attaining 
superiority in International competition. 
No radical change in bullet design has 
actually occurred during recent benchrest 
history but the superiority of the open point 
bullet seems to have been clearly demon- 
strated. Lead pointed bullets have contin- 
tiously dropped back as users recognized 
that they could not be depended upon for 
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small groups. Just look, however, at the 
tremendous improvement in minor detail 
that has occurred, details which can best be 
performed by the shooters themselves to the 
extent of making their own bullets. These 
details are known to the commercial manu- 
facturers but just as we in this country 
have trouble as our labor competes with 
that in foreign lands, the commercial man- 
ufacturer faces the dilemma of trying to 
have his product arrive at the shooters 
hands through several profit making stages 
and be within the reach of thousands of 
pocketbooks. All this because the “do-it- 
yourself” fellow is willing to contribute 
free, his labor and a long series of minute 
and careful inspections. Both Speer and 
Sierra are entitled to our deepest bows for 
recently having presented to us fine lines 
of accurate bullets and to Sierra, we must 
be doubly grateful because they have recog- 
nized our demands for accurate 


superbly 
jackets and have presented them for our 
purchase at a very moderate price consider- 
ing their marvelous uniformity. If we do 
not get good bullets from such jackets, it is 
because we as workshop producers muffed 
the ball in one or more plays. 

No recap of improvements would be 
complete if we did not think of those which 
pertain to shooting technique. In the old 
days, a group was made with minor consid- 
eration for wind and mirage on the assump- 
tion that the wind was there and would 
stay throughout the firing period for the 
group and the same applied to the mirage 
if the shooter was far enough along to con- 
sider and recognize mirage. Except in rare 
conditions, nothing could have been further 
from the truth. The wind or mirage are 
seldom consistent for even half of the match 
and most all of us have found ourselves in 
matches where it has varied ten different 
ways. A good group generally boils down, 
providing the equipment is good, to whether 
or not one got caught or didn’t get caught. 
It is just as simple as that and you only 
have to get caught once to be a long way 
behind the fellow who didn’t get caught. 
That once may cost you the trophy for a 
four day shooting match. Is there any 
wonder that we are all now most seriously 
trying to train ourselves to accurately com- 
pete with wind and mirage as well as with 
our fellow shooters. 

There are probably a lot of things that 
I have left out, Phil, as far as improvement 
is concerned but there is one thing that I 
look forward to as being of continuous need, 
and that is to improve the comradery, tol- 
erance and good sportsmanship of we who 
shoot together. The standard is way high 
now; let’s keep it mounting. 

Cordially yours, 


Ors cee. Lb il cht 


NEW NORMA HANDGUN LOADING 


NORMA-PRECISION, South Lan- 
sing, N. Y., have announced a new .44 Mag- 
num cartridge having a non-fouling, soft 
point jacketed bullet. Muzzle velocity is 
stated to be 1470 fps in a 6% inch barrel, 
more in a carbine, with moderate breech 
pressure. It is stated that the new cartridge 
is now avaialble at dealers. 

No mention is made in the announce- 
ment of the new round as to whether or 
not the new bullet will be made available 
to handloaders, but we suspect there will be 
some demand for it. 


bench rest 
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CHOOSE 


SIERRA! 


there’s a bullet for 
every shooter... 
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22 CALIBER, .224 Diameter Bench 
Rest 53 grain Hollow Point. The most 
accurate and precisely manufac- 
tured .22 Caliber Bench Rest Bullet. 


-30 CALIBER, 180 grain Matchking. 
A fully jacketed bullet with excep- 
tional accuracy made especially for 
championship competition shooting. 


varmint 
— \ Po 
Poms — 


-30 CALIBER, .308 Diameter, 110 
grain Hollow Point. The lightest 
successful .30 Caliber bullet made. 
Phenomenal accuracy and kill- 
ing power at varmint ranges. 


Sierra has a free informative bro- 
chure for you about the hobby of 
handloading. Write today for your 
copy. — Dept. 586. 


for target or game... 


the name's the same 


IERRA 


BULLETS 


600 West Whittier Blvd. » Whittier, Calif. 
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SAECO 


HUTCHING’S 
MICRO-SETTING PRECISION 


POWDER MEASURE ‘| RIFLE STOCKS 


: : Dealer Inquiries Invited 
with CLICK-DIAL Adjustment on printed letterhead 
*HAS FULL RANGE 


ADJUSTMENT 
*MICRO-SETTING 


s time to start building the rifles 
for your summer shooting program. 


L. B. ROTHSCHILD, Manufacturer, Dept.SP-2 4504 W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif, 


TELESCOPES 
For Range 


SAECO POWDER 
MEASURERS 


SEND FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 
POWDER MEASURE 
AND SAECO 
ELECTRIC 
MELTING 
FURNACE! 


& Field Use 


1% in. Varmint Scope with 
| Graduated Head 6, 8, 10 or 12X 


Select the model of your choice from our complete line. 


Our new catalog is now available. 
JOHN UNERTL OPTICAL Co. 
3551-55 East St. Pittsburgh 14, Pennsylvania 


SANTA ANITA 
ENGINEERING CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
2451 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


DOUGLAS ULTRARIF LED BARRELS 


WORLD’S FINEST PRODUCTION MADE RIFLE BARREL 


The quality of DOUGLAS barrels has been proven many times on the target and in the field, both big 
game and varmint shooting. These barrels hold many records on the target, in bench rest, big bore, 
and small bore target work. We receive new reports all the time, attesting to their excellence, from 
the target shooter and hunter. We feel that we are making the finest production made rifle barrel 
available in the world today. Further, our wide range of sizes and weights, variety of calibers, deliv- 
eries, prices and discounts to gunsmiths, add up to a service that is not available from any other bar- 
rel maker in the land. 


AND NOW DOUGLAS OFFERS BUTTON RIFLED MUZZLE LOADER BARRELS 


The finest muzzle loader button rifled barrels available anywhere regardless of price. Made from 
octagon shaped steel with a smooth cold drawn finish to finish up to 42” long, rifled with 8 lands and 
grooves, and rifling twist of one turn in 48”. Available in three sizes of steel, 7” across the flats in 
calibers 32, 36, and 40 (40 caliber will be cut rifled), 1” across the flats in calibers 36, 40, and 45 (45 
caliber will be cut rifled), and 14%” across the flats in 40, 45, and 50 calibers. Any of the above sizes 
and calibers at only $32.50 each. Subject to regular gunsmiths discounts. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE ON THESE BARRELS AND THE OTHER FINE BAR- 
RELS THAT WE MAKE. 


G. R. DOUGLAS CO., INC. 


5504 Big Tyler Road Charleston 2, W. Va. 
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